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SCRUBS. 


Tuere is a set of persons who think to get the wea- 


i) ther-gage of all mankind by cribbing off sixpences from 


| tradesmen’s bills, and never giving dinners. ‘This, like 
all other delusions, holds a tyrannical sway over its vic- 
tim, and seldom quits him till the breath is also about to 
depart. The unavoidable effect during life is to subject 
the unhappy man to an immense amount of odium, the 
|,pressure of which would in general be quite insupport- 
able, were it not for the fallacy he lies under of suppos- 
| ing himself to be all the time one of the three or four 
| wise people who redeem the human race from the charge 
@f universal folly. Perhaps the world regards scrubs 
| with a somewhat too fierce hatred. They are a frater- 
nityonly unfortunate in loving (themselves) not wisely, 
| but foo well. Instead of being detested and held in 
contempt, as they generally are, they might rather be 
regarded with pity, as so many wretched men labouring 
inder a false theory, which they continually believe to 
| be exalting them, when in reality it is only dragging 
} them down. We ought to speak gently of scrubbism, 
| as we do of any other form of insanity, and only be 
thankful that we are not scrubs ourselves. ; 

To be quite. serious—there is a certain medium be- 
tween too great and too little liberality of general con- 
duct, which cannot be transgressed far in either direction 
without injurious consequences. It is bad to be a spend- 
thrift; it is weak to be over-melting and bountiful. But 
% it is also bad to be unduly solicitous about little 
savings, or little advantages, or to be ungracefully par- 
timonious in proportion to one’s circumstances. Such 
conduct does indeed often appear to be attended with 
the desired object of accumulation ; but when thus suc- 
cessful in one way, it is sure to be injurious in another, 
in precluding all kindly sympathy from our fellow-crea- 
tures, and shutting up many other valuable sources of 
tjoyment in our own nature. In many cases, however, 
the apparent success is not justly due to scrubbism, but 
to qualities of a respectable kind which may have 
pened to be associated with it, and which would } 
told better without it. Such at least is the conclusion I 
am disposed to come to, when I consider how frequently 
Ihave seen extreme narrowness in money dealings, 
and sordidness in expenditure, attended by something 
like a failure in the great struggles of life. There 
san English proverb, that a penny soul never came to 
twopence; and it is not difficult to see how this should 
be; for, first, such mean views are very apt to prevent 
aman from venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises, 
taleulated to be beneficial to him; and, second, they 
tend to have the effect of disqualifying himself and all 
connected with him for meeting that public favour on 
Which fortune very much depends. When we hear a 
Man constantly talking with earnestness about paltry 


profits, or find him unyielding in dealings about small 
odd sums, or endeavouring to‘ shave’ as much as pos- 
sible off every article he sells and every payment he has 
to make, we are necessarily disgusted with him: we 
desire to avoid him in future, and avoided he accord- 
ingly is. Such a man only can be successful with a 
great and unnecessary difficulty, for all besides his own 
hard work, or some fortunate accident in his position, 
will be unfavourable. 

This view is the more confirmed, when we to the 
instances of successful men who have pursued the?on- 
trary policy. The late M. Lafitte of Paris rose from 
being a penniless clerk to be the first banker of his 
day, and one of the most eminent public characters of 
his country; although it was remarked of him, that the 
generosity of his nature made him the dupe of whoever 
chose to attempt imposing upon him. Hie case reminds 
us of what we can hardly regard as a fiction, the remark 
of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield as to simple 
kind-hearted neighbour Flamborough, whom he had 
contrived to cheat in one way or another once every year, 
‘and yet,’ he said, ‘Flamborough has been regularly 
growing in riches, while I have come to poverty and a 
jail.’ Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to gene- 
rous policy. I cannot refrain from mentioning a some- 
what quaint one, which was mentioned to me in con- 
versation some years ago. The late Mr Fowler, a 
brewer of beer at Prestonpans, in East Lothian, who 
died worth a very large sum, was believed to have been 
indebted for it all to a benevolent liberality of nature, 
which, taking a professional direction, induced him to 
make his liquor unusually good. He would go up to his 
vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, ‘ Still rather poor, 
my lads—give it another cast of the malt.’ By perse- 
vering in this course, he obtained the highest character 
as a brewer, and in a few years had a large remunerative 
sale for his ale, not only in our own island, but in India 
and the colonies. I observe it stated in a contemporary 
publication, that, in the discussions of the directors of 
the Dover railway respecting fares and arrangements 
for the public conveniency, Mr Baxendale, the chairman, 
remarked that a hard bargain is ever « bad bargain for the 
apparent gainer ; a maxim equally just and well expressed. 
The work which quotes the remark adds, that its spirit 
has been impressed on the management of this railway 
—‘the public, rich and poor,’ being ‘ treated like a 
gentleman "—and the prophecy is further hazarded, that 
the highway between London and the rest of Europe 
will be amongst the most prosperous lines in consequence. 
Of this we can have little doubt. And it is ever so. 
Providing a good article or good accommodation to the 
public, at the cheapest rate which promises a fair pro- 
fit, is in reality a kind of beneficence, compared with 
more exacting terms. There may be a trading object 
in the one case as well as in the other; but a trading 
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object may be pursued in the spirit of a kindly meaning 
liberality, instead of a grasping and extorting policy; 
and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most probably 
will, where a different system fails. 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, he will 
almost invariably be found entertaining mean views of 
mankind, describing them as ready on all occasions to be 
gulled—as heedless, heartless, thankless—these notions 
being in truth only a reflex from his own consciousness. 
This is one of the scrub’s most fatal mistakes. Adjust- 
ing his conduct towards his fellow-creatures by such 
rules, he becomes an object of universal dislike, and 
his interests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn 
from such views of man’s moral nature, and of the best 
means of attaining prosperity, to those which have been 
entertained by high and generous minds. Pitt, who 
had as much occasion as any man could have to see his 
fellow-creatures in unfavourable lights, nevertheless de- 
clared it to be the result of his experience in the main, 
that mankind generally meant well, and that anything 
else was the exception, and not the rule. Hear also 
what the late amiable Dr Cheyne, the head of the medi- 
cal profession in Dublin, states in his memoir of his 
own life. Speaking of: the commencement of his 
career, ‘I endeavoured,’ he says, ‘to become acquainted 
with the characters of those who moved in the highest 
rank of the profession, and to discover the causes 
of their success; and I ascertained that, although a 
man might acquire popularity by various means, he 
could not reckon upon preserving public favour, unless 
he possessed the respect of his own profession; that 
if he would effectually guard his own interests, he must 
in the first place attend to the interests of others ; hence 
I was carefully to study, and liberally to construe, 
that part of medical ethics which regulates the con- 
duct of physicians towards each other.’ Dr Cheyne 
seems to have strictly followed this rule in the course 
of that career which terminated so brilliantly ; for, in an 
address presented to him by his brethren on his being 
forced by bad health to retire, the following passage 
occurs :—‘ Faithful alike to your patients and your col- 
leagues, you became pre-eminent without exciting 
jealousy. Your extensive information and sound prac- 
tical judgment, the candour and kindness which you have 
ever shown to your brethren, and the sterling integrity 
and dignified deportment which have always been con- 
spicuous in your intercourse with every member of the 
profession, have so fully commanded our highest esteem 
and unlimited confidence, that we should hail with sin- 
cere pleasure your return to that important station 
amongst us which you have so long and so deservedly 
occupied.” And is it not reasonable, and only reason- 
able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success is to be 
promoted by his having the good-will, instead of the ill- 
will, of his fellows? In the one case, it is himself and a 
thousand minor influences working to the end; in the 
other, it is himself working to it, but a thousand secret 
influences working against it. Considering the diffi- 
culties which they needlessly raise in their course, the 
successes of the selfish are far more wonderful than 
those of the generous. Where, with competent pru- 
dence and skill, there is a genuine natural suavity 
towards others, accompanied by a practical liberality 
according to the measure of the understood means, all 
works well; and ultimate triumph is certain. But the 
prosperity of the thorough scrub, attained amidst the 
contempt and detestation of the public, can never be 
anything but a kind of miracle when it occurs, and, far 
more probably, it is strained after in vain. 

For these reasons, I regard the scrub as a person 
labouring under a natural misfortune, and who claims 
the pity of all who can be so magnanimous as to smile 
at his wretched maxims and the derision in which he 
affects to regard every generous principle. Let all, 


however, who may feel tempted to adopt his policy, be | 
-impressed with a due horror for it, as that above qlj | 
others worst calculated either to promote material jp. 
terests, or to procure the mental amenity in which the | 
happiness of life more truly consists. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES, | 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


From Windermere we set out for Keswick, by way of | 
Ambleside, from which it is distant sixteen miles. 
first part of the road leads through the beautiful.valley | 
of the Rothay, and among the grounds and pleasant 
shades of Rydal Hall. At the distance of a mile andg } 
half from Ambleside we reached the village of Rydal, } 
situated in a narrow gorge at the lower extremity of | 
Rydal Mere. In the immediate vicinity is Rydal Hall, 
the seat of the family of Le Fleming since the time of 
Henry VL, finely placed on an eminence somewhat 
withdrawn from the east end of the lake, in a clos 
romantic nook among old woods that feather the fells | 
which appear over their summits. The woods and | 
grounds ‘around this ancient mansion are laid out ig | 
keeping with the character of the surrounding scenery, | 
and wherever 


* Art appears, ’tis with unsandaled feet.’ 


The taste by which a cascade in the pleasure-grounds, 
pouring under the arch of a rude rock amidst the green 
tint of woods, is shown through a darkened garden 
house, and therefore, with all the opposition which 
light and shade can give, is even not too artificial, s 
admirably is the intent accomplished of making all 
the light that is admitted fall upon the objects which 
are chiefly meant to be observed. ‘ Here,’ says West, 
‘nature has performed everything in little which she 
usually executes on her larger , and on that ac 
count, like the miniature painter, seems to have finished 
every part of it in a studied manner: not a littl 
fragment of a rock thrown into the basin, not a single 
stem of brushwood that starts from its craggy sides, 
but has its picturesque meaning; and the little cen- 
tral stream, dashing down a cleft of the darkest 
coloured stone, produces an effect of light and shadow 
beautiful beyond description.’ ‘The sylvan, or rather 
the forest scenery of Rydal Park,’ says Christopher 
North, ‘was, in the memory of living men, magni- 
ficent ; and it still contains a treasure of old trees, 
By all means wander away into these old woods, and 
lose yourselves for an hour or two among the cooing of 
cushats, and the shrill shriek of startled blackbirds, and 
the rustle of the harmless glow-worm among the last 
year’s red beech-leaves. No very great harm should 
you even fall asleep under the shadow of an oak, while 
the magpie chatters at safe distance, and the more in- 
nocent squirrel peeps down upon you from a bough of 
the canopy, and then hoisting his tail, glides into the 
obscurity of the loftiest umbrage.’ A little above the 
hall, on a projection of the hill called Knab Scar, stands 
dal Mount—a lovely cottage-like building, as Mrs 
ans describes it, almost hidden by a profusion of 
s, which we regard with deep interest—the dwelling 
of Wordsworth, the great philosophie poet of the age. 
From a grassy mound in front, ‘commanding a view 
always so rich, and sometimes so brightly solemn, that 
one can well imagine its influence traceable in many of 
the poet’s writings, you catch a gleam of Windermere 
over the grove-tops; close at hand are Rydal Hall and 
its ancient woods ; right opposite, the Loughrigg Fells, 
ferny, rocky, and sylvan ; and to the right, Rydal Mere, 
scarcely seen through embowering trees; while just 
below, the chapel lifts up its little tower.’ In the imme- 
diate vicinity is a house called the Knab, to which out 
attention was directed as having been formerly occu 
pied by the English Opium Eater, and at a later period 
by Mr Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the famous 8. T. 
Coleridge, and himself an author of no mean repute. 
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cy, be | Leaving Rydal Lake, and passing between the tower- | conqueror, in conformity with the cruel usages of the 
ve all | ing heights of Knab Scar on the right, and Loughrigg | age, put out the eyes of Dunmail’s two sons, and gave 
al in. Fells on the left, the road winds round a projecting rock, | his territory to Malcolm, king of Scotland. Dunmail 


beyond which the lake of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
upon the view.* * The bosom of the mountain,’ says the 
poet Gray, ‘spreading here into a broad basin, discovers 
jn the midst Grasmere Water; its margin is hollowed 


KES, | }} into small bays, with eminences, some of rock, some of 
IM) soft turf, that half conceal and vary the figure of the 
(HM) little lake they command; from the shore a low pro- 
way of #B| montory pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands 
The HM) 4 white village, with a parish church rising in the midst 
Valley | of it; hanging enclosures, corn fields, and meadows 
leasant green as an emerald, with their trees and hedges and 
> and 4 | cattle, fill up the whole space from the edge of the 
Rydal, water; and just opposite to you is a large farm-house, 
nity of | at the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, embosomed in old 
| Hall, woods which climb half way up the mountain sides, and 
‘ime of | discover above « broken line of crags that crown the 
newhat scene. Not a single red tile, no staring gentleman’s 
a Close house, breaks upon the repose of this unsuspected para- 
he fells j dise; but all is peace—rusticity and happy poverty in 
ds and | its sweetest, most becoming attire. Grasmere has 
out ia § also been sketched by Wordsworth in his ‘ Excursion,’ 
Cenery, § and it is difficult to say whether the prose of the one 
poet or the poetry of the other does greatest justice to 
this lovely vale :— 
risin: n church tower, 
rounds, d by tufted trees, 
Among stee sand woods 
= A with boldly winding course ; 
icial, | Here traceable—there hidden—there again 
rs ed To sight restored, and glittering in the sun ; 
king all | On the stream’s banks, and everywhere, ‘appeared 
8 which | Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots ; 
7s West, | Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 
rich she | On the hill-sides—a cheerful quiet scene.’ 
that ac The view from the road near the head of the lake is 
finished extremely fine. The lake,.shining like a burnished 
a little silver sea, and reflecting the precipitous mountains with 
a single | every feature of every object on its tranquil banks, 
+4 sides, ‘ Lies like a sleeping child, too blest to wake.’ 
pate: | Its western boundary is formed by the rugged hills of 
shadow Silver How and the lofty range of Fairfield, while be- 
r rather hind the village Helm-crag rears its crest, ‘a strange 
ristopher [i fantastic summit, round, yet jagged, and splintered like 
magni- the wheel of a water-mill.’ The strange broken outlines 
ld tress of the top of this mountain have given rise to number- 
ods, and | 288 whimsical comparisons. Gray likens it to a gigantic 
cooing of Ma building demolished, and the stones which composed it 
irds, and flung across each other in wild confusion; West to a 
the last mass of antediluvian remains; Otlay says that, viewed 
m should from Dunmail Raise, a mortar elevated for throwing 
ak, while shells into the valley is no unapt comparison; and 
more Wordsworth, in allusion to a local opinion, speaks of 
bough of ‘ The ancient woman seated on Helm Crag.’ 
into the After leaving Grasmere, we met with nothing very in- 
bove the HM teresting till we came to the celebrated pass of Dunmail 
ar, stands Raise, a depression between two lofty mountains, Steel 
, as Mrs Fell and Seat Sandal, which rise with finely sweeping 
fusion af lines on each side, and shut up the vale. About the 
> dwelling middle of the pass our attention was attracted by a huge 
4 7 = cairn or 
1g ‘ pile of stones 
emn, that Heaped over brave King Dunmail’s bones— 
nh many of He who once held supreme command, 
indermere Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 
1 Hall and His bones, and those of all his power, 
Fells, Slain here in a disastrous hour. 
‘dal Mere, fy According to tradition, this cairn was erected as a me- 
while just MOrial of the victory obtained a. p. 945 by Edmund the 
the imme- Saxon king, over Dunmail, king of Cumberland. The 
which = * We would recommend the visitor to follow the old road -to 
erly occ: H Grasmere, which branches off at a place called White Moss Slate 
ater period Quarry. It is shorter, and to be preferred by pedestrians, on ac- 
nous 8. T count of the fine views it commands of Rydal and Grasmere lakes. 
repute. It also leads past the ‘ Wishing Gate,’ celebrated by Wordsworth . 


in some beautiful verses. 


Raise forms one of the grand passes from Westmoreland 
into Cumberland, and Gilpin conjectures that the cairn 
was probably intended to mark the division between 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland in ancient 
times, when the Scottish border extended beyond its 
present bounds. The entrance into Cumberland pre- 
sents us with a scene of remarkable grandeur and 
sublimity,. composed of a vista of huge mountains, 
extending through an easy descent of six or seven 
miles, and terminated by Thirlemere, or Wyburn Water, 
a long but narrow and unadorned lake, having little else 
than walls of rocky fells starting from its margin. 
The road, winding high over the skirts of ‘ the mighty 
Helvellyn,’ soon brought us to this lake, to which the 
mountain forms a vast side-screen throughout its whole 
length. It is an object every way suited to the barren- 
ness and desolation of the surrounding scenery: ‘no 
tufted verdure graces its banks, nor hanging woods 
throw rich reflections on its surface, but every form 
which it suggests is savage and desolate.’ Our atten- 
tion was directed to a rock projecting into the lake, on 
its eastern side, which has acquired the appellation of 
* Clarke’s Leap,’ from the circumstance of a person bear- 
ing this name having, in deference to the suggestion of 
his wife, precipitated himself into the Mere. Near the 
foot of Thirlemere, we pass one extremity of the vale of 
St John, a narrow cultivated spot, lying in the bosom 
of tremendous rocks, which impend over it in masses of 
gray crag. Looking down through a vast rocky vista, 
the broad broken steeps of Saddleback, and the dark 
blue peaks of Skiddaw, are seen closing it to the north. 
‘On every side, says Mrs Radcliffe, ‘are images of 
desolation and stupendous greatness, closing upon a 
narrow line of pastoral richness, a picture of v 
beauty seen through a frame of rock-work.’ 

* Paled in by many a lofty hill, 

The narrow dell lay smooth and still, 

And down its verdant bosom led, 

A winding brooklet found its bed.’—Scott, 


In the middle of the vale stands the Castle Rock, a mas- 
sive crag, which derives its name from its remarkable 
resemblance to a dilapidated and time-worn fortress. 
The lofty turrets and ragged battlements, the galleries, 
the bending arches, and the buttresses, may be distinctly 
traced. On a nearer approach, however, the illusion 
vanishes; according to local superstition, by virtue of 
the supernatural art of certain genii who govern the 
place. Ona close inspection, we found, like other cu- 
rious travellers, the venerable walls transformed into a 
mass of rugged rocks— 


* And that enchanted mount once more 
A pile of granite fragments bore.’ 


Proceeding onward, the three grand rival mountains of 
Cumberland, Skiddaw, Saddleback, and Helvellyn, were 
now seen together ; and ascending the summit of Castle- 
rigg, where formerly stood an ancient castle, the resi- 
dence of the Earls of Derwentwater, we obtained a most 
extensive view, comprising the lakes of Derwentwater 
and Bassenthwaite, the fertile vale through which the 
Derwent winds on its passage from the one lake to the 
other. Surrounding the whole, rises a vast circular chain 
of mountains ; and towering over them all, on the eastern 
side of the isthmus, which joins the valley of Derwent- 
water with that of Bassenthwaite, stands the mountain 
of Skiddaw. Gray declares, that on leaving Keswick, 
when he turned round at this. place to contemplate the 
scenery behind him, he was so charmed, ‘that he had 
almost a mind to go back again.’ At the foot of Castle- 
rigg stands the small market-town of Keswick, on the 
south bank of the Greta, little more than a mile from 
the foot of Skiddaw. Keswick contains two museums, 
which deserve a visit, as they include, in addition to 
many foreign curiosities, specimens illustrating the na- 
| tural history and geology of the surrounding country. 


oh the | 
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Mr Flintoff’s accurate model of the lake district, the 
labour of many years, is also well deserving of inspec- 
tion. On a little eminence near the town, overhanging 
the river Greta, stands Greta Hall, for many years the 
residence of the late poet-laureate Southey. It is in all 
respects a very plain dwelling; but the grandeur of the 
prospect which it commands can scarcely fail in fasci- 
hating the gaze of the coldest and dullest of spectators. 
The lake of Derwentwater in one direction, with its 
lovely islands, the lake of Bassenthwaite in another, 
the mountains of Newlands, arranging themselves like 
pavilions, the gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, just 
revealing its sublime chaos through the narrow vista of 
its gorge—all these objects lie in different angles to the 
front ; whilst the sullen rear is closed for many a league 
by the vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Blen- 
cathara—mountains which are rather to be considered as 
frontier barriers, and chains of hilly ground cutting the 
county of Cumberland into great chambers and different 
climates, than as insulated eminences, so vast is the area 
which they occupy. 

Half a mile from Keswick is the celebrated lake of 
Derwentwater. A scene of more romantic beauty than 
this lake affords can scarcely be imagined. It is about 
ten miles in circumference, and in shape is pretty much 
like a boy's kite, ‘expanding within an amphitheatre of 
mountains, rocky, but not vast; broken into many fan- 
tastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impending, sometimes 
pyramidal, opening by narrow valleys to the view of 
rocks that rise immediately beyond, and are again over- 
looked by others. The precipices seldom overshoot the 
water, but are arranged at some distance ; and the shores 
swell with woody eminences, or sink into green pastoral 
margins. Masses of wood also frequently appear among 
the cliffs, feathering them to their summits; and a white 
cottage sometimes peeps from out their skirts, seated on 
the smooth knoll of a pasture projecting to the lake, 
and looks so exquisitely picturesque as to seem placed 
there purposely to adorn it. The lake in return faith- 
fully reflects the whole picture; and so evenly and bril- 
liantly translucent is its surface, that it rather heightens 
than obscures the colouring.’ Its bosom is spotted by 
several small islands, the largest of which are St Her- 
bert’s Isle, Lord’s Island, and Vicar’s Isle. At irregular 
intervals of a few years, the lake exhibits a singular 
phenomenon, in the rising of a floating island, varying 
in extent from an acre to a few perches, from the bot- 
tom to the surface of the water. It is composed of 
earthy matter, six feet in thickness, covered with vege- 
tation, and is full of air-bubbles, which, it is supposed, 
by penetrating the whole mass, diminish its specific 
gravity, and are the cause of its buoyancy. St Herbert’s 
Isle, which is placed nearly in the centre of the lake, 
derives its name from a holy hermit who lived in the 
seventh century, and had his cell on this island. The 
remains of the hermitage are still visible. The story 
of this saintly eremite, and the affection which he bore 
to St Cuthbert of Durham, is beautifully told by Bede. 
It states, that at the intreaty of Herbert, the holy bishop 
besought from heaven the favour that he should die at 
the same time with himself; which prayer was granted. 
Near the ruins of the hermitage stands a small cot- 
tage of unhewn stone, erected some years ago by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, to whose representative the island 
at present belongs. Lord’s Island has upon it the hardly 
perceptible remains of a pleasure-house, erected by one 
of the Derwentwater family with the stones of their 
deserted castle which stood on Castlerigg. Derwent- 
water gave the title of earl to the Ratcliffe family, in 
whose possession the lake and adjacent lands continued 
until the ruin of that noble house. That portion of them 
which lies in the neighbourhood of Derwentwater was 
recently purchased by Mr Marshall of Leeds, the emi- 
nent manufacturer. 

The views both of lake and mountain scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwater are remarkably nume- 
rous and interesting, and few places will afford the ad- 
mirer of nature more beautiful prospects of rock, wood, 


and water. A very pleasant excursion may be made 

through the ‘ jaws of Borrowdale’ to the secluded valley | 
of Buttermere, twelve or fourteen miles from Keswick. 

Leaving Keswick by the Borrowdale road, we passed in 

succession Castle Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Crag; | 
all of them excellent stations for obtaining the most 

picturesque views of the lake. Wallow Crag was q } 
favourite resort of Southey, who has given a beautify] | 
description of it in the first volume of his Colloquies on 

the Progress of Society. A hollow in the summit of | 
the mountain has obtained the name of the Lady’s Rake, | 
from a tradition that a young lady of the Derwentwater | 
family, in the time of some public disturbance, made | 
her escape at this spot, by climbing an apparently inae. | 
cessible precipice. Winding under the woods of Bar. | 
rowside, we reached the celebrated waterfall of Lowdore, | 
The stream falls through a chasm between two towering 

perpendicular rocks. ‘The intermediate part, broken | 
into large fragments, forms the rough bed of the cascade, | 
The grandeur of the rocks around the stream renders the | 
scene at all times impressive ; but the cascade is depen. | 


water. 
a vast sweep round the head of the lake. ‘ The aspect | 
of these rocks,’ says Mrs Radcliffe, ‘ with the fragments | 
that have rolled from their summits, and lie on each } 
side of the road, prepared us for the scene of tremendous j 
ruin we were approaching in the gorge or pass of Bor- 
rowdale, which opens from the centre of the amphi- j 
theatre that binds the head of Derwentwater. Dark } 
rocks yawn at its entrance, and disclose a narrow pass | 
running up between mountains of granite that are shook } 
into almost every possible form of horror. All above re- j 
sembles the accumulations of an earthquake, splintered, 
shivered, piled, amassed. Huge cliffs have rolled down 
into the glen below, where, however, is still a miniature 
of the sweetest pastoral beauty on the banks of the 
river Derwent.’ Pursuing this wild pass for about a 
mile, we reached the gigantic Bowder-stone— 
* Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 

A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 

Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 

A stranded ship with keel upturned, that rests 

Careless of winds and waves.’ * 


This immense block, which appears to have been de- 
tached from the heights above by lightning or some 
convulsion of nature, stands on a platform of ground a 
short distance to the left of the road. It measures about 
twenty yards in length and ten in height, and has been 
computed to weigh upwards of 1900 tons. ‘The side 
towards the road projects about twelve feet over the 
base, and it is poised upon one of its angles witha 
trifling additional support towards one end. Its summit, 
which commands a fine view of the interior of Borrow- 
dale, may be gained by means of a ladder which has 
been affixed to it for the use of strangers. Close to 
Bowder-stone, but on the opposite side of the river from 
the bank of which it suddenly rises, is an elevation 
richly clothed with wood, called Castle Crag, on the 
summit of which the traces of a Roman fortification 
may still be seen. At Castle Crag, the road and the 
bed of the river occupy the whole of the level portion 
of the valley; but at the small village of Rosthwaite, a 
mile beyond, it widens considerably, and presents 4 
varied and pleasing landscape. <A short way farther on, 
in the neighbourhood of a place called Seatollar, we 
reached the celebrated mine of plumbago, or black-lead, 
as it is called, the only mine of the kind in England. It 
has been worked at intervals for upwards of two cen- 
turies; but being now less productive, the ore has been 
excavated for several years consecutively. We were 
informed that the best ore procured here sells at thirty 
shillings a-pound. Gilpin makes mention of a strange 
fraud perpetrated by the proprietor of a part of the 
mountain contiguous to the mine, for the purpose of 
obtaining a share of this valuable mineral. At 


* Wordsworth. 
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se of great labour, he sunk a shaft, which he car- 
ried diagonally till he entered the mine, where he con- 


Swick, tinued his depredations for some time undiscovered. At 
sed in| length his fraud was brought to light, and he was tried 
Crag; | at Carlisle. The peculiarity of his case had no prece- 
> most | dent. He saved his life; but a law was obtained by the 
nati prietors of the mine to defend their property from 


such indirect attacks for the future. 

Crossing Buttermere Haws, a steep and rough hill, 
commanding noble views of the receding valley of Bor- 
rowdale, and passing the almost perpendicular wall of 


twater Ms) Hovister Crag, with its slate quarries, we reached the lake 
made HM) and hamlet of Buttermere, forming the very picture of 
* Ban | | seclusion. The margin of the lake, which is overhung by 


| some of the loftiest and steepest of the Cumbrian moun- 


wdore. HMM) tains, exhibits on either side few traces of human neigh- 
bourhood ; the level area, where the hills recede enough 
broken HM) to allow of any, is of a wild pastoral character, or almost 
ascade, 


| savage. The waters of the lake are deep and sullen, 
and the barrier mountains, by excluding the sun for 


depen. | much of his daily course, strengthen the gloomy impres- 
atity of | sions. At the foot of this lake lie a few unornamented 
ding in fields, through which rolls a little brook connecting it 
} Aspe with the larger lake of Crummock; and at the edge of 
—_— 1 this miniature domain, upon the road-side, stands a clus- 


ter of cottages, so small and few, that in the richer tracts 
of the island they would scarcely be complimented with 
the name of hamlet. Additional interest has been given 
to this spot by the romantic and somewhat tragical story 
of Mary of Buttermere, the daughter of the ‘ states- 


vendous | 
of Bor- 
amphi- 

Dark J 


OW pass jf man, who, more perhaps for the sake of gathering any 
€ shook | little local news, than with much view to pecuniary pro- 
bovere- WM fit at that era, kept the rustic inn in this secluded ham- 
intered, let. About the close of last century, an individual of 
os somewhat showy exterior, with a handsome travelling 


equipage, took up his residence at Keswick, with the 
professed purpose of viewing at his leisure the beautiful 
scenery of the district. His real name was Hatfield ; but 
he gave himself out for the Honourable Augustus Hope, 
brother of the Earl of Hopetoun. From Keswick, as his 
head-quarters, he made excursions in every direction 
amongst the neighbouring valleys, meeting everywhere 
with the respect and attention due to the brother of a 
nobleman. In an evil hour the heartless impostor visited 
the retired vale of Buttermere, and being struck with the 
personal attractions of the daughter of the innkeeper, 
then a beautiful young woman of eighteen, he paid his 
addresses to her, and in a short time succeeded in ob- 
taining her hand in marriage. No long period elapsed, 
however, before he was apprehended and tried on a 
charge of forgery, and being found guilty, suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. After his execution, Cole- 
ridge, who was at that time living in this district, saw 
and examined his very interesting papers. ‘These,’ 
says the English Opium Eater, ‘ were chiefly letters from 
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Close to women whom he had injured, pretty much in the same 
iver from way, and by the same impostures, as he had so recently 
elevation practised in Cumberland; and, as Coleridge assured 
yon the me, were in part the most agonising appeals that he had 
tification ever read to human justice and pity. Amongst the 
and the papers were two separate correspondences of some length, 
4 — from two young women, apparently of superior condition 
waite, 


in life (one the daughter of an English clergyman), 


resents & whom this villain had deluded by marriage, and, after 


irther on, some cohabitation, abandoned—one of them witha family 
tollar, we of young children. One set of letters appeared to have 
lack-lead, been written under too certain a knowledge of his villany 
gland. It towhom they were addressed, though still relying on 
two cen- some possible remains of humanity, or perhaps (the poor 
has beet 9 writer might think) on some lingering relic of affection 
W 7, hers herself. The other set were even more distressing— 
a 


they were written under the first conflicts of suspicions 
—alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts 
which were fast rising, and then yielding to their afflict- 
ing evidence—raving in one page under the misery of 
alarm, in another courting the delusions of hope, and 


a strange 

rt of 

urpose 
At the 


luring back the perfidious deserter—here resigning her- 7 
self to despair, and there again labouring to show that | a woman who was descanting on the sufferings of her 


all might yet be well. Coleridge said often, in looking 
back upon that frightful exposure of human guilt and 
misery, that the man who, when pursued by these heart- 
rending apostrophes, and with this litany of anguish 
sounding in his ears from despairing women and from 
famishing children, could yet find it possible to enjoy 
the calm pleasures of a lake tourist, and deliberately to 
hunt for the picturesque, must have been a fiend of that 
order which fortunately does not often emerge amongst 
men. After the death of this villain, Mary, under 
the name of the Beauty of Buttermere, became an ob- 
ject of interest to all England. Dramas and melodramas 
were produced in the London theatres upon her story, 
and for many a year afterwards, shoals of visitors 
crowded to the secluded lake and the little homely cabaret 
which had been the scene of her brief romance. She 
married for her second husband a respectable farmer, 
and died a few years ago.’ 


A MEDICAL CALL. 
A STORY. 


Some twenty years since, any one who passed through 
the town of B——, in the county of Tipperary, from 
seven till nine o’clock of a morning, would have been 
sure to see a crowd of persons collected at the door 
of a good-sized house on the right-hand side of the 
way as you enter the town. The crowd consisted of 
men, women, and children, all in their own way suffi- 
ciently vociferous —the men grumbling, the women 
scolding, and the children squalling; but no sooner did 
the good Dr St Leger appear at the door, than the 
discordant clamour subsided for a few moments into 
devout blessings. The calm, however, was of short dura- 
tion; for his first inquiry was but the signal for a gene- 
ral onset: active scrambling and crushing commenced, 
and a grand display of broken heads, cuts, bruises, and 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. Each individual natu- 
rally thought their own pain or ache the most pressing: 
their various interruptions, and appeals to, and demands 
on the doctor, produced a curious effect, something like 
the cross-readings in a newspaper, as they ran thus :— 
‘Look at this poor boy’s foot, if you plase, doctor’— 
‘My husband hasn’t been able to stir this week with 
the pains of his head’—‘ He has not been able to put it 
under him, or walk one step upon it these four days’— 
‘ Doctor dear, the vilence of my tooth will set me mad’ 
—‘ See this poor child’s eye, doctor’—* God bless you, 
pull it out’—‘* The cratur can keep neither bit nor sup 
upon——’ ‘His back it’s so bad’—* Troth, I’m wasted 
away to——’ ‘A swellin’ as big as your body, doctor’ 
—‘ Not a bit upon my bones——’ ‘ But the sup of milk 
the mister gave me’—‘ He’s as wake as——’ ‘A good 

* He’s for ever cravin’ 


strong blister if you plase——’ 

for a cordial; he thinks it would rise his heart if he had 
—’ ‘Adose of castor-oil, God bless you’—* Since last 
Monday not a pataty has gone into——’ ‘The poor 
child’s ears; she has had such a noise in them for 
the last week ; for all the world, as she tells me, like 
——’ ‘The splittin’ in my head’—* No wonder for the 
poor babby to get a savare cowld, doctor; not a screed 
has he to cover him but——’ ‘That thick rash that’s 
all over his body.” On thus they ran, and it was a diffi- 
cult matter for Dr St Leger to enforce any kind of order, 
or to prevail on them to let him enter separately into 
each case, that he might prescribe. It required no slight 
share of patience and ingenuity to distinguish between 
the different applicants and their various ailments: his 
good temper was often put to trial by the way in which 
his directions were neglected. ‘I wonder,’ said he, to 
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_ all tell the same story. Dr St Leger’s fame was spread 


_ lucky man, which was rated greatly above being a skilful 


_ her father’s slippers, which she had been airing at the 
| Ten o'clock came. 


| to sit up till their father’s return, but the power of sleep 
| Was too strong to be resisted; and, in spite of all their 


| well kuew that he would not willingly disappoint the 


husband—‘I wonder that the powder which I gave 
you for him did not relieve him.’ ‘ Well, then, doctor, 
to telt God’s truth, he didn’t get it. Poll Murphy 
said it was too small to be of any manner of sarvace; 
so, if you plase, give me a bigger one.’ ‘Look at 
the size of my hand, doctor—it’s worse and worse it 
has been gettin’ ever since you seen it—swellin’ up 
and inflamin’—the cut’s as open as the day you gave 
me the plaster for it.’ ‘I don’t see the plaster; when 
did you take it off? It does indeed look very badly.’ 
*I was just thinkin’ to put it on, when Nance Ryan 
happened to call in, and she bid me stuff the cut well 
with cobwebs, so that it would hale in no time; but 
sorra bit better it is since I done it. Poll Murphy, who 
is a very knowledgeable woman, and understands all 
them herbs, says that chewed parsley’s far beyant the 
cobwebs in regard of haling.* Sure, I have the plaster 
safe enough at home; but sure there can’t be much 
good in it now, for the childer has been playin’ with 
it these four days—the craturs!’ This way of going 
on, it must be confessed, is rather provoking; but medi- 
cal practitioners in the country parts of Ireland could 


far and near; and he was considered by the poor a 


or experienced physician. He was held in high esti- 
mation in the higher circles, where his admirable 
qualities and agreeable society were much valued. He 
had been married a few years, and enjoyed much do- 
mestic happiness with his wife and a promising young 
family. Indeed, it was a pleasure to see them together 
when the fatigues of the day were over: in the fine 
summer evenings they enjoyed pleasant walks in the 
sheltered green lanes, or sauntered about the meadows, 
inhaling the sweet perfume from the fresh mown grass, 
and admiring the groups of haymakers in the varied 
and picturesque attitudes of their rustic employment: 
the children sported before them, or played their merry 
gambols in the fresh hay. When the long evenings set 
in, they had their enjoyments within doors; and when 
the window-shutters were closed, the curtains drawn, 
and the cheerful hearth diffused its light and warmth 
around, the happy circle might be seen gathered round 
the tea-table, laughing and chatting, and the little 
things prattling away in the innocence of their merry 
young hearts. One day towards the end of October, 
Dr St Leger left home at about six o'clock to visit a 
convalescent patient who lived a very short way out of 
the town, promising to be back in about an hour to tea. 
Mrs St Leger had everything prepared at that time; 
the children, listened anxiously for their papa’s knock 
at the door; but eight o’clock came, and he did not 
appear. The clock struck nine, and the children’s eyes 
gave unquestionable notice that their hour of rest was 
come; and very shortly after, Charles had actually 
fallen asleep under the table. Little Anne had turned 


fire to have ready for him, at least one hundred times. 
The children would all have wished 


endeavours, their eyes could not be kept open, so they 

were sent to bed, to enjoy that sweet and refreshing 

sleep which almost always is found on the pillow of 

— and which is so often vainly invoked by their 
ers. 

Eleven o'clock passed, and Mrs St Leger did not feel 
surprised that her husband had not yet returned. Mr 
Groves might not have been so well as he had expected 
to find him; or he might have been pressed to spend 
the evening, and not known how to refuse; thongii she 


happy circle at home. At twelve o’clock she began to | 
wonder that he was still absent ; and between.that hour 
and one, she had stirred the fire and snuffed the candles 
more frequently than she had ever done in twice the | 
length of time before. She took up the book which she 
had been reading in the early part of the evening, but 
she turned over the pages unconscious of what they 
contained; her eyes had scanned the words, but her 
mind did not take in their meaning. She unclosed the 
window-shutters, and endeavoured to look out upon the | 
night : it was, however, so dark, that she could distin. 
guish nothing. She sent James, the servant, in haste 
to see what detained his master. She waited anxiously 
for his return; but was in a state of great uneasiness 
when she learned from him that Mr Groves’s house had 
been shut up, and all the family gone to bed. One of the 
servants, however, spoke.to him from the window, and 
told him that his master had not stayed there for more 
than half an hour. She knew that he had not in. | 
tended, when he left home, to make any but the one call, | 
Every moment her anxiety increased: every possible 
danger which he might have encountered passed m.- 
pidly through her mind. The country had been very 
much disturbed ; there had been a few skirmishes be- | 
tween the peasantry and the police; several houses had 
been attacked and robbed of arms; some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry had received threatening letters, and 
were supposed to be in danger; but Dr St Leger 
was held in great regard by the people, to whom his 
medical services were extremely valuable. Then she 
feared he might have been taken ill; and then she 
thought again that this would have been surely made 
known to her. She knew he had to cross a bridge, but 
it was well secured by a parapet; still, he might have 
leant over, and lost his balance. Every step that passed 
along the pavement, every distant voice or cough, } 
made her heart jump with eager expectation, and 
brought her to the hall door; but the one she so ar- 
dently longed for, and so impatiently watched for, came 
not. Every sound gradually died away, and all was 
still and silent: the dreary long night at length gave 
way to the first dawning of the morning, which found 
the poor lady almost distracted with terror. Inquiries 
were made in every direction; the river was dragged; 
but still there was no account of him. People were 
coming every moment to the house to inquire; and 
poor Mrs St Leger felt her heart die within her, as knock 
after knock at the door made her fear that some mes- 
senger came with fatal news. The looks and words of 
those who approached seemed ominous of evil: it ap- 
peared to her that every one who spoke to her conjec- 
tured or knew more than they dared to say; and the 
very expression of kind wishes bore to her terrified 
fancy the dread import of some fatal knowledge. She 
rushed from the house in a state bordering upon dis 
traction, and traversed the roads in breathless haste, 
thinking that no one else would be so likely to find him; 
then she would return with a vague hope that she would 
find him at home before her; but the icy chill of disap- 
pointment awaited her. Little Anne did all she could to 
comfort her miserable mother, saying that she was sure 
papa would be in soon, and hugging and kissing her, 
and begging of her not to cry. ‘To the other children 
the servants spoke mysteriously of fairies and witches, 
giving broad hints that their papa might have been 
spirited away by the former, or transformed into a cat 
or arat by the latter: this was poor comfort for the little 
creatures. Some female friends endeavoured to soothe 
and calm poor Mrs St Leger; but what can quiet the 
uneasiness of suspense—what can restrain the imagine- 
tion from conjuring up a thousand disastrous visions 
under such circumstances? In prayer for patience, and 
trust in the Divine will, she found relief; but still her 
mind was sadly disturbed and agitated. She went about 
the house all day, wandering from room to room as if in 
search of something: her friend Miss Mitford would not 
leave her, and was of use at least in keeping the children 


* The common mode of treating cuts among the poor in Lreland. 


quiet, and regulating household matters. She could not 
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prevail on her unhappy friend to taste a morsel of 
food, but she a burning thirst. Night 


andles came on, and, in complianée with earnest intreaties, she 
ce the | went to bed; but to sleep would have been impossible. 


ch she Thoughts crowded upon thoughts rapidly and fearfully ; 
g, but and dreary and tedious as the day had been, it was no- 
t they thing to the night. Darkness and stillness, that are so 
ut her favourable to the repose of those at ease, are sure to in- 


crease the restlessness of the unhappy and the anxious. 


on the She rose frequently from her bed, and looked from her 
distin. | window out upon the cold silent street, and listened in 
haste the vain hope of hearing approaching footsteps; then 
ciously | she would lay herself down again, and endeavour to keep 
asiness | quiet, till the wind, blowing through the crevices of the 


doors or windows, would assume to her wearied ears the 
sound of voices, or the approach of some one to the 
house; again she would rise and look out upon as cheer- 
| Jess and hopeless a scene as she bad looked on but a 
short time before. The next day came and went, and 


still she had no news of him. Various rumours were 
vossible afloat in the town; some would have it that he must 
ed. rae have incurred debts in former days, and having been 
m very ed against by his creditors, had escaped them 
nes bee by absconding. Some few ladies had settled it over their 
ses had tea, that he had gone off for a frolic—that he might 


not be so discreet as he had been considered; but that, 
after a time, there could be no doubt he would return to 
his senses and to his wife. But in the opinion of most per- 


om his sons he had been robbed and murdered ; for that neigh- 
en she bourhood had been for some time infested by a lawless 
en she gang, who had committed several foul outrages: the 


y made police were engaged in an active search, but were quite 
ge, but unsuccessful. Several days had passed, and Mrs St Leger 
it have was still in the same agony of suspense. The first in- 
; passed | quiry the poor children made on waking of a morning, 

cough, was, whether their papa had come home yet? One of 
n, and | the servant-maids rushed into her mistress one morning, 


| pale and out of breath ; ‘ Lord help us all,’ said she ; ‘ see 
what has been thrown into the area, ma’am.’ 


80 af- 


r, came It was a 
all was | very large letter, directed to Mrs St Leger, and a sealed- 
th gave up parcel was enclosed in it. The letter ran thus— 


h found ‘Madam, there’s no use in your having the Peelers* 
nquiries scourin’ the country, and proclamations stuck up through 
ragged; the neighbourhood, the way you're goin’ on; it’s unpos- 
le were sible for that gentleman ever to be found. They might 


be pokin’ their noses about everywhere, but you may 
depend they never could get tidin’s of him. So give 
over, madam. 


ne mes We don’t want to trouble your pace 
words al of mind; but take heed what you're about, and take 
: it ap care of yourself; if you let us alone, we'll let you alone. 
conjec- We're the only persons now livin’ that knows all that 
and the happened, and we’d sooner be flayed alive than let any 
terrified | Peeler get the wind of a word about it; no, not if you 
ve, She were to give us your lap haped up with gold. That you 
pon die may know that we're in airnest in what we say, and 
are what we are, we send you the packet enclosed. 


nd him Secret Sam.’ 
ne would The packet was opened, and Dr St Leger’s handker- 
of disap- chief dyed in blood was found. No doubt remained of 


could to his terrible fate. Mrs St Leger fainted away; and it 
was sure was not till Miss Mitford and the maid-servants had been 
sing her, chafing her temples, and using all the means usually 
children resorted to in such cases, for a considerable time, 


witches that the sad consciousness of her desolation returned. 


sve bell The poor little children were all about her, sobbing their 
to a cat hearts out, and clasping her knees. Miss Mitford urged 
the little strongly, but tenderly, upon her consideration, that for 
to soothe their sakes she should exert herself, and desire to live. 
quiet the Her limbs seemed to have lost all power of supporting 
imagina- her, and she was laid gently in her bed. Miss Mitford 
3 visions sat beside her all day. Some of the children stayed 


round the bed, others climbed up close to her, and were 
kissing her pale cold cheeks and lips. After many hours 
of extreme anxiety to those about her, on her account, 


ance, @ 
still her 
ont about 


n as if in nature found vent, and a torrent of tears relieved her 
vould not fag} ching temples. She clasped the children alternately 
children 


could not * The police are so called by the peasantry in Ireland. 


in her arms, and prayed devoutly that for their 
sakes she might be enabled to bear her burden. In the 
meantime active measures were going on for ob- 
taining some clue to the i of the dreadful 
event, which no one could any longer flatter themselves 
had not occurred. The whole neighbourhood mourned 
the loss of one of the kindest and most efficient mem- 
bers of their society, thus suddenly snatched from among 
them, too plainly, by an assassin’s hand. Large meet- 
ings of the gentry and the magistrates of the district 
were held; immense rewards were offered for informa- 
tion, or any clue by which it could be obtained. Time 
moved heavily on with poor Mrs St Leger; and it was 
difficult at the end of a fortnight to think that but two 
weeks had gone since she had sustained her sad loss. 
Miss Mitford’s kindness and attention were unremitting, 
and the poor children watched her looks, and used all 
their endearing little ways to comfort her. Charles 
had been a great favourite with his father, and the poor 
child could never relinquish the idea that he was coming 
home. He would stand for hours at the window, turn- 
ing his head and straining his eyes first to one end of 
the street, then to the other. Every voice and step he 
heard without he thought were his; at every knock at 
the door, he would start up and say that he knew it was 
papa; that he knew his knock. At first, when she 
heard his exclamations, his poor mother’s heart would 
palpitate violently with emotion ; but now all hope had 
died away. Indeed, so totally unavailing had every 
search and inquiry been, that no other impression re- 
mained but that the unfortunate gentleman had been 
murdered, and the body concealed. 

Mr Groves’s gate-keeper had been examined several 
times, but he could tell nothing more than that he had 
opened the gate for him, and shut it after him, on the 
night when he had been last seen. He had looked after 
him, and saw that he turned towards the town. This 
was the latest account which could be had. 

Not, however, to inflict a suspense on the reader 
similar to that suffered by Dr St Leger’s family, we 
think it time to reveal what really became of him. 
The gate-keeper was quite correct in saying that Dr 
St Leger had gone on towards the town; but he had 
advanced but a few paces, when he was suddenly seized 
on by some person from behind, who held him in a 
tight and powerful grip. He heard a rush of several 
persons from behind the hedge; a handkerchief was 
thrown across his eyes, and tightly bandaged over 
them. He was so closely held, that his struggles were 
quite unavailing, and a hand was held over his mouth 
to prevent his calling out. The persons about him 
spoke in low whispers, so that he could not distinguish 
one word they said. In a few moments he heard the 
sound of wheels, and in a short time some vehicle drew 
up; he was lifted into it; and, as far as he could judge, 
it was some kind of cart, with a seat arranged fronting 
the horses, which set off at full speed as soon as the 
whip was cracked and an encouraging shout given by 
the driver. There was a person seated beside Dr St 
Leger, from whom, however, he was unable to procure 
a single answer to his oft-repeated question of—Where 
were they going?—what was intended towards him? 
In about an hour they were passing over.a road so 
rugged, that every instant it seemed as if they would 
have been violently jerked out, or that some joint would 
have been dislocated : that the vehicle should have held 
together, was little short of a miracle. After several 
windings and turnings, they stopped; and for the first 
time he heard the sound of his companion’s voice call- 
ing out to know if the horses were ready. Fresh horses 
were put to the cart, and they again set off at full 
speed, turning from one road to another. It seemed as 
if they had been driving on for much more than half 
the night, when the driver again gave the signal to the 
horses to stop. Several persons came to the side of the 
cart, and Dr St Leger was assisted to alight. The men 
were poking with sticks along the ground, and soon 
exclaimed, ‘ Here it is!” Three loud knocks were given, 
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and the sound of huge bolts being drawn were soon 
heard ; a trap-door was opened, and the doctor’s feet 
were placed upon the steps of a ladder ; he was assisted 
down ; but it took some minutes to reach the ground. 
As soon as he had landed, the bandage was taken from 
his eyes; he found himself in a kind of long passage, 
so dimly lighted by a torch that he could distinguish 
no termination. As he saw other long 
passages branch off from it. Various figures which he 
saw appeared more like the shadowy forms of another 
planet than the substantial beings who inhabit this ; 
they seemed to him to flit about and vanish into the 
walls in a most strange and unearthly manner. At 
length he saw an old witch-like creature, as it were, 
emerge from the wall at a considerable distance, and 
beckon him on with her bony finger. Although he had 
as little superstition in his composition as any one could 
have, he could not but feel some degree of awe as he 
obeyed the silent summons. As he advanced, he could 
distinguish, in the cold sepulchral light, pale and ghastly 
faces peering at him from behind the huge pillars, which 
they passed at intervals as they went along. At length 
they turned suddenly from this death-like passage into 
a spacious apartment, brilliantly illuminated by blazing 
torches, which men in different directions held in their 
hands. A splendid pillar stood in the midst of this 
magnificent hall, which seemed studded with myriads 
of precious stones, which reflected back the light with 
the most effulgent lustre. Light and elegant arches 
were on every side, through which were vistas of in- 
terminable galleries, with their lofty columns sparkling 
as if they were spangled with the stars of heaven. Dr 
St Leger rubbed his eyes, and could scarcely believe 
himself awake, or that he was not under the spell of 
an enchanter. Struck with awe and reverence as he 
trod the aisles, he raised his hand involuntarily to un- 
cover his head. The wonders of the stately halls 
through which they traversed now began gradually to 
disappear ; still they passed a pillar here and there, and 


at length found themselves in a chamber of a very 
different appearance from any they had yet entered; it 


was, however, large and lofty. An immense fire 

on the ground, and lit up the faces of some six or eight 
stalwart men, who were seated about it on rude benches, 
made comfortable with goat and sheep-skins, which were 
spread along them. Some articles of rough furniture 
were scattered through the room, and upon the walls 
hung fishing - tackle, bugle - horns, arms of all kinds, 
powder-horns, the antlers of deer, eagles’ feathers, and 
the feathers of different kinds of game. 

Im:nediately on the appearance of Dr\St Leger, the 
men simul y rose from their seats—and, * You're 
kindly welcome to these parts, doctor,’ burst from every 
lip. They soon gathered round him, tendering their 
gent offices with the most eager alacrity. One took 
nis hat and hung it on a nail, another doffed his cloak, 
a third ran his hands over his shoulders and back 
to discover whether his garments had imbibed any 
damp; another heaped the fire, already bright and blaz- 
ing, with dry turf, and drew one of the benches close to 
it; an old man advanced with a bottle and a glass—for no 
Father Mathew had as yet appeared on the stage—and 
urged the necessity of active measures, after the cowld 
drive, to keep the chill out of the heart. Each of the 
torch-bearers was then served with a glass of some 
cordial, so powerful, that they were obliged to pause, 
when they got half way, before they could gulp down 
the remainder. After the performance of this exploit, 
they retired. ‘ Indeed it’s we that are glad to see you, 
doctor; and there are those that will be gladder,’ said 
the old man. ‘It will be the good job, sure enough, for 
you, doctor; but I’m afraid it will go hard with you to 
complate it. I hope you liked the curiosities of the place ? 
If the earl, that’s away on his travels, knew what he 
had on his property, he'd be the proudest man in all 
Ireland—ay, or in the three kingdoms; but it’s more 
plasin’ by far that he shouldn’t have the laist notion at 
all at all of it. Sure we had the men waitin’ with the 


| 
lights, that you might see it all. All, did I say? you 
haven’t seen the half of it yet, no, nor anything like the | 
half of it; there’s no end to the astonishin’ places. You 
might be wanderin’ and wanderin’ about till the last | 
day of your life, and yet you'd leave many a grand place | 
in it that you never set your eyes upon. The grandest | 
room in the earl’s castle wouldn’t be looked at beside | 
one of them rooms. Sure they’re all sparkling alive | 
with the grandest of jewels, as one may say ; and though | 
the curtains that fall so beautiful from the ceiling are | 
as solid as the hard stone, sure tliey look as elegant, and | 
as light, and as much festooned, as if they were made | 
all of the finest of muslins; and_you’d think you could | 
look them through and through: and sure there isn’t | 
a jeweller in Lunnon town could make finer branches | 
for houldin’ the lights thin them you seen to-night. If | 
we liked it, we might live in them elegant rooms ; but | 
they're too grand for simple boys like us; so we put up | 
with somethin’ plainer; and we have the down | 
here warm and comfortable enough ; and the openin’s | 
above let in the day to us. We would be fairly all one, | 
as the bats and owls, if we lived farther in—blind, as | 
one may say, while the sun was shinin’ bright in the | 
skies. I’m thinkin’, doctor, that you were tired of bein’ | 
blind yourself all that long jaunt; but you'll not be one | 
bit the worse of it.’ A thick woollen curtain at the far | 
end of the room was now drawn aside, and a woman, the | 
very one that had beckoned him on along the galleries, ap- | 
peared ; a flickering light was in one hand, with the other 
she motioned the doctor on, and said—* Now docter if | 
you plase, come and see him; troth he’s wake, and unasy | 
enough ; but you'd think his heart riz as soon ashe heard | 


of?’ said Dr St Leger. 

to be sure, that you're come all the long ways from | 
B—— to cure. Come in, if you plase.’ She led the way | 
on to a bed where a young man lay, pale and exhausted; | 
a faint smile lit his wan features as he saw Dr St Leger, | 
‘I’m proud to see you, doctor; do you think you can | 
cure me? is there any chance that [ll ever be able for | 
the chase again? will the boys ever hear the sound of | 
my bugle on the hills any more? I’m afraid not, doc- | 
tor; for I believe I’m too far gone entirely ; and what is jj 
that poor woman to do without me, for she has no one but 
myself, and I know well enough she'll fret the very life 
out of her if you don’t cure me.’ ‘ Tell me what's the | 
matter,’ said the doctor. ‘I can do nothing for you till | 
I know what ails you.’ * What ails him ; is that it? said | 
the old woman. ‘ Well, then, that’s what ails him,’ con- | 
tinued she, putting aside the bed-clothes, and discover- | 
ing two very bad-looking wounds in his side. ‘ I’m sure 

I wouldn't like to see my inimy’s dog go through all | 
that he has gone through. But one thing’s for sartain | 
now—you must cure him; if you don’t, you can never 
lave the caves again; but if you cure him, as soonas | 
I see him able to put his feet under him, and to ate | 
and drink, I'll let you go, and my blessin’ will go with | 
you; and they say there’s luck in a widow’s blessin’; 
and along with that same, you shan’t go away empty- 
handed.’ ‘Let me see what can be done,’ said Dr St 
Leger. ‘The first thing must be, to free the wounds | 
from all this blood.’ Hot water was brought, and with | 
his own soft handkerchief Dr St Leger washed away 
the blood; he then bandaged up the wounds, and j 
the young man said he felt some relief. Still he was | 
very ill, and his strength greatly exhausted. The doctor | 
settled him in the bed, and watched by him till he saw 
him drop asleep. He went into the outer apartment, 
and said, ‘I can come again in a few days to see the | 
young man, but now I must return to Mrs St Leger, for | 
she will be uneasy already at not seeing me.’ ‘Troth, | 
thin, she'll not see you this night, nor any night till | 
Terrence is cured, be it long or short.’ ‘ But I must go, 
and go this minute,’ said the doctor; ‘I'll not have Mrs | 
St Leger made uneasy for anything in the world. So, } 
if I have no other way of going, I'll walk every step of | 
the way.’ ‘ Well now, doctor,’ said the old man, ‘ that’s 
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more aisily said nor done. We'll all give you lave to go, 
if you must have your will, and be so headstrong ; but 
| what road do you mane to go, or which of them galleries 
| or will you be after turnin’ into? and where- 
abouts will you get out? and if you get out, where will 


Dr St Leger was in sad perplexity: he felt most un- 
about his wife, whose anxiety he knew would be 
great; but he was convinced that any attempt to make 
| his way through the intricacies in which he was in- 
|| yolved would be unavailing, and that he might perish 
|| farfrom all human aid. He stood irresolute and dejected, 
| not knowing what to do or say. The old man again 
|| addressed him, and said, ‘ Well, I'll tell you what it is, 
|| we'll do all that’s fair and aisy by you, and you needn’t 
|| fret yourself at all at all. ‘There’s Secret Sam, that 
| may be depinded on for goin’ all the world over; he shall 
|| go to B——, and let the mistress know that you are safe 
and sound, and with them that knows how to trate you 
|| well, and to send you home with your dues if you do 
|| the job we want; but, doctor, make your mind aisy, for 
|| out of this you can’t stir till the captain’s able to mind 
|| his business again.’ All the men gathered round him, 
|| and were clamorous and determined, and vowed that he 
|| should not stir till ‘the captain was well.’ So he was 
|| obliged to satisfy himself as well as he could with the 
| promise of Secret Sam’s services, and he urged the neces- 
| sity of as little delay as possible—intrusting him with 


you be? and which of the roads do you mane to take?’ 


anote which they allowed him to write to his wife to 
say that he was safe. The old woman threw herself on 
her krees before him, exclaiming, ‘ May the heavens 
bless you, and the holy angels and all the saints be with 
you. I know you'll cure him; you wont let him lave 
me—my elegant fine clever boy ; the only one I have in 
| the wide world; for his father’s gone, and his brothers 
! are gone, and he’s the only one left me. Oh! doctor 
jewel, sure you'll cure him for me; you wont let him 
die; you wouldn’t be so hard-hearted, for you have the 
very looks of a kind, tender gentleman, that wouldn’t 
brake the heart of a poor dissolate cratur entirely. Oh! 
if you had seen Terrence before he met with this mis- 
fortune—the widow’s curse on them that done it—he 
was as likely and as clever* a boy as ever my two eyes 
looked at: he’s over six feet in his stockin’ feet, and as 
straight as an arrow; and though his cheeks is burnt 
with the hate of the sun, they have an illigant blush in 
them for all; and his eyes are for all the world as sharp 
and as bright as any aigle’s; and though he is so young 
(he wont be six-and-twenty till next Candlemas), he 
has the heart that nothin’ can put down. So, sign on it, 
they made him captain over them all, and some of them 
ould enough to be his grandfather.’ ‘ Not quite so ould 
as that, if you plase,’ interrupted the old man, evidently 
rather nettled—‘ not quite so ould as that, if you plase.’ 
Well, well, maybe not entirely out, but not far from it. 
Sure he’s like any lion when he’s at the head of his men; 
| and though he’s as bould as a lion to all the world be- 
| side, he was always the lamb to-me. His father was 
proud of him, though he was not passin’ twelve the night 
his father was waked—a sore night it was to me, for he 
| was the lovin’ and the tender husband. He was all 
through a rispictable man—every one thought him that, 
and looked up to him. He followed the smugglin’ trade; 
and what by his knowledge in it, and his industry, he 
Was well to do; and so he retired here with his property, 
| determined to give up the sayfarin’ life; for he was a 
native of these parts, and didn’t lave it to earn his 
bread till he was fourteen years of age. It was an uncle 
by the mother’s side trained him up to the smugglin’ 
business, and he used to repate that the boy was a credit 
to him and to them that rared him, and to his country 
itself. But he’s gone, and I don’t think he has left his 
| likes behind—barrin’ it’s Terrence, who never was 
| daunted at anything in the natural coorse of his life; 


1 2d he has had as much to do in respect of guns, and 


| Pistols, and swords, and all them things, as if he had 


* The word clever is used by the Irish peasantry for tall. 


been sarvin’ in the reglar army. What with his own hard 
airnin’s and his father’s savin’s, he might give up busi- 
ness if he chose ; but he’s too hot like for that; and he 
says, that as long as he has power to draw a trigger, he'll 
never flinch or give up. Troth, doctor, I wish you 
could hear him discoorse; he can give you a raison for 
everything. I don’t think there’s a schoolmaster in all 
Ireland that could bate him at that.’ 

While all this was passing, two comely lasses were 
setting out a table, and as they drew it close to the fire, 
it had a most comfortable appearance. A snow-white 
cloth covered it, with wooden trenchers that were so 
clean, that they looked as if but just made ; and horn- 
handled knives and forks, which well suited the table of 
those who followed the chase, were laid. Dr St Leger 
could not but remark that the spoons and salt-cellars 
were of silver. The fire was blazing merrily, and a fine 
haunch of venison and several dishes of game were 
smoking on the table. Two wooden bowls of consider- 
able dimensions, filled with boiled potatoes, were in the 
centre. The doctor was pressed to advance, and, ‘if it 
was plasin’ to him, to take his supper alone.’ He, how- 
ever, insisted that the men should join him, declaring 
that he would be quite unequal to despatch such a re- 
past without assistance. They seated themselves; and 
many ‘a squire of high degree’ might have taken a 
lesson from them in doing ‘the honours of the table.’ 
With admirable tact they tempered their manners with 
such a due proportion of respect and cordiality, that 
their free and confidential bearing never seemed to pass 
the bounds of propriety. If he was pressed somewhat 
urgently to his food, it was a fashion which had been 
set by gentlefolks not many years before. If he was 
ardently intreated to fill his glass again and again with 
the very potent punch which one of the girls had mixed 
with her own fair hand, surely some among them could 
well remember the time when, in the upper classes, it 
was a point of duty with those who acted the part of 
hosts, to see that their guests were so completely over- 
come by their hospitable offices, as to sink under the 
table. Whether it was from the fatigue of the long 
jaunt, the hot fire, or Nance’s potent punch, or from the 
united effects of all, Dr St Leger had scarcely lain down 
on the comfortable bed of skins prepared for him near 
the fire, when he fell fast asleep. He did not waken for 
some hours. It was not till he had looked round for 
some minutes, that he could believe that he had not 
been dreaming. With the certainty of his present 
rather strange situation, his uneasiness about home re- 
turned. He knew well the alarm which his absence 
must have occasioned. All he could hope was, that 
Secret Sam was far on his way by that time, and that 
his communication would calm and satisfy Mrs St 
Leger. 

We have seen how this worthy executed his com- 
mission. On his way he fell in with some boon com- 
panions, and loitered so, that a few days had passed 
before he got near the town of B——. 

a few miles 2f it, he heard of all that was passing there. 
The very active measures which were resorted to in 
hopes of discovering what had been the fate of Dr 
St Leger, made him fear that suspicion might light 
upon him, a stranger. e police were scouring the 
country in all directions. He became panic-struck, and 
determined by threats to frighten Mrs St Leger into 
giving up the pursuit. The few hurried lines from her 
husband, which he was to have had conveyed to the 
lady, he tore into atoms, and substituted that which he 
dropped into the area. The handkerchief, which was 
stained with the blood of the wounded man, he had in- 
| advertently put into his pocket ; and as he found it, he 
| considered it a proof that Providence had provided him 
| with means far more potent than words could have been, 
to intimidate, and to make her, who was urging on 
| exertion, dread the possibility of incurring vengeance 
which could furnish such a token. 

When Dr St Leger went to the bedside of the young 

| man, he found that he was better, and in a calm sleep. 
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* Wasn't it the lucky minute,’ said his mother, ‘ that we 
thought of sending for you, doctor? See how he’s sleepin’, 
uite and aisy—like an infant for all the world—the way 
the cratur himself used to sleep upon my arm the whole 
night long, nestled up close to me; and such a babby as 
he was, his little legs as firm as a rock, his cheeks like 
any rose, and his eyes always with a laugh in them; and 
so hearty and good-humoured, it would have done your 
heart good to have heard the way he’d crow whenever 
the father came near him; but when he began to be 
able to see into all that was goin’ on, and to be strong 
and sinsible in himself, the world wouldn’t prevent him 
from handlin’ them arms for ever; and then he'd stale 
after the men, and cry if he wasn’t let go with them; 
and at last the father would let him go, and he 
came on by degrees to fire shots and the like of that. 
It was he that was cute when he knew the police was 
after any of the boys: he’d get up on the high hill, and 
he had a sharp eye, and he’d look as far as ever that 
sharp eye could raich, and he’d persave the laist glim- 
mer of them far, far off; and you’d think he was fairly 
_ flyin’ on the wind when he'd come to give the boys notice. 
| Many of them, sure enough, would have been taken and 
| tried for their lives, if it hadn’t been for the wit of that 
good child; and he grew up, gettin’ stouter and stouter, 
| and had more sinse in his little finger than the ouldest 
man among them had in his whole body. And so the 
long and short of it is, they all agreed to put themselves 
_ under him; so they made him their captain; though he 
_ knew well enough that they’d never have done that 
same if he hadn’t been worthy of it. He never got the 
laist proud in himself, but was as innocent and as 
humble as if he hadn’t riz to be so high. It was I that 
was proud when I heard that he was to be head over 
them all; and when he’d bring in the deer, and the 
game, and other things too, I knew I had good raison 
to be proud. If his poor father could have seen it all, 
he’d have been a happy man. But what’s the use of 
talkin’; for see what it has all come to at last—his poor 
flesh cut and slashed the way it is, and he, that nothin’ 
could ever daunt, so down in himself, and as wake as an 
infant but newly born. I’m a poor lone cratur, doctor, 
that has neither kith nor kin; nobody to love, or that 
has a care for me, but that one boy; if you don’t cure 
him, you'll be the death of me; and I’m sure I wish you 
well.” The men had all gone out after supper, so the 
doctor was obliged to sit down alone to a breakfast that 
would have answered for a whole regiment, the pro- 
fusion of fresh eggs, wheaten cakes, venison pasty, and 
t’s milk, was so great. When some days had passed, 
Dr St Leger found himself almost alone. Whatever 
might be the calling of the men with whom he was so 
unwillingly domesticated, it was evidently no idle one. 
They frequently did not return till far beyond midnight, 
and the profusion of venison and game with which the 
table was always supplied, made him conjecture that 
they frequently indulged in the chase and other field- 
sports. 
~~ or two men ages 4 came in and out fre- 
uently during the day, and he could not but suspect 
that their duty was to watch him and prevent his 
escape. 


One of them asked him one morning if 
he would like to see their domain, and he led the 
way to an opening through which they scrambled. 
He found himself on the side of a high mountain 
covered with heath; as far as the eye could reach, no 
human habitation was to be seen, nor any marks of 


cultivation; nothing but high, wild mountains. Here 
and there a goat might be seen browsing amidst the 
rocks, or on the brink of some steep precipice. Sad and 
dreary desolation reigned around, and he sighed as he 
felt that he was a prisoner in such a yor ev | region. 
However, in a few days he was able to claim his free- 
dom; all danger was over, and Terrence was up and 
walking about; and ever and anon he would hover near 
the arms which hung upon the walls, and gaze on them 
with fond tenderness, or examine them to see that all 
was right. He took down the bugle, and blew a blast so 


loud and strong, that it might indeed have made the 
welkin ring. The hour of parting came; the eyes of 
the young man filled, and tears streamed down the 
cheeks of his mother, as they expressed their grate. 
ful feelings. Terrence upened a little box containing 
several articles of jewellery, and intreated that the 
doctor would fit himself with a ring as a keepsake. Dy 
St Leger felt himself recoil from the offering; nor could 
all their intreaties induce him to accept any part of the 
forty golden guineas which the old woman had counted 
out for him, as she drew them from a large long stock. 
ing. ‘I will take nothing, said he, ‘ but some of these 
beautiful feathers, and this eagle’s plume; I know the 
children will like greatly to see them.’ ‘ Take them, 
take them; but why wont you take something else?’ 
said the old woman; ‘it breaks my heart that you'r 
goin’ without somethin’ else, and you so worthiy of it; 
but my blessin’, the blessin’ of a poor widow that yoy | 
found almost childless, is with you, and may it bring you 
luck!’ ‘ You have been a good friend to me, doctor’ 
said the young man, ‘andJ’d be very proud if you had 
something with you to remember a poor boy, that cap 
never forget you at any rate. You lifted me out, as] } 
may say, from the bed of death, and I’ll never take the | 
wild paths along the mountain’s side, or cross the high | 
hills—I’ll never sound the bugle, without thinking that } 
it was you who made me strong for it again. Doctor, 
you're goin’ among the rich and the great—among 
those that have money, and lands, and power, and larn- 
in’; you'll often hear the likes of me run down, and 
many a hard word passed upon us; but don’t give in to 
it, but just say within yourself, sure the air of heaven, 
where the birds are on the wing, is free to all who breathe 
it. The wild passes where the deer laves his track is 
more aisily followed by one like me, who can bound 
from crag to crag, nor to him who drives about in his 
costly coach. The world’s wide enough for us all; and 
why mayn’t the poor take, as well as the rich?’ After 
a warm farewell, Dr St Leger had to submit to the 
bandage across his eyes, and he was led out and 
placed once more in the cart which had brought him to 
this strange abode; and after several hours’ hard and 
rough driving, he was let out just at the exact spot where 
he had been seized on. How eagerly he sped on to reach 
that happy home that held so many dear objects of his 
affection! They were all together in the drawing-room— 
Mrs St Leger the picture of miserable sadness, scarcely 
able to raise her head or her languid eyes—the children 
all about her, looking melancholy and anxious, Charles 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ There’s papa, mamma ; indeed, in- 
deed that’s his knock—oh, don’t I know it?’ and he 
would have rushed from her side to open the door; but 
she held his little hand, and her tears fell gently on it— 
‘Stay with me, dear child; we must not expect dear, 
dear papa any more.’ The-knock was repeated—the 
door was opened—a step was on the stair—a hand was 
on the handle of the lock—and in one moment the 
husband and the father was in the midst of his 
family. Mrs St Leger uttered a cry, and fainted 
away ; the children cried and laughed by turns. Oh! 
that was a happy evening. Dr St Leger sat by the 
cheerful fire ; his wife was by his side, a child upon each 
knee, the rest of the happy group gathered round him: 
he told of his adventures, and described the wonders 
of the cave. Never was fairy tale listened to with 
such intense interest: the eyes of the children seemed 
to take in as much as their ears as they listened to the 
strange story. For many months, an evening scarcely 
ever passed without an intreaty to papa to tell about 
the beautiful caves, and all that happened to him; and 
often as they played and chatted together, the words 
spar, stalactites, and stalagmites, might be heard. It 
was some ten or twelve years after, that the magnificent 
caves on Lord Kingston’s estate were opened. It was 
said and believed that the peasantry had known them 
long before; and that they are well acquainted with @ 
vast extent far, very far, beyond those which are visited. 
Dr St Leger thought they might have been the scene of 
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his former adventure; and went there, expecting to re- 

ise some of the apartments or galleries through 
which he had once passed ; but he had no ion of 
any of those he now explored. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 
We have always pleasure in noticing any extension of 
the means of conveying useful information ; but it be- 
comes particularly interesting in cases so important as 


| that of the agriculture of this country, which, with very 


little assistance, provides food in bread, meat, and vege- 
tables, for twenty-seven millions of people. 
A school for agricultural chemistry has been for some 


| time in existence in Scotland, we should think with the 
| very 


best effects. In Ireland, too, and England, various 
ical schools in agriculture have been in progress 
some time; also, we would hope, and cannot doubt, 


and agricultural implements at Glasgow, very gratifying 
proofs were exhibited of the progress of agricultural 


| knowledge in various ways. But with nothing were we 


more pleased tlran with the information we there ac- 
quired of the progress of this species of knowledge in 
Ireland. The subject was brought under the notice of 
the friends of agriculture assembled at Glasgow, by Mr 
Skilling, under the Board of Commissioners of Irish 
Education, superintendent of their model farm at Glass- 
nevin, near Dublin, and agricultural teacher in the nor- 
mal school there. 

Mr Skilling said that, shortly after the institution of 
the Board of Education in Ireland, they gave notice of 
their intention to establish a system of agricultural 
tuition, in connexion with literary education, in various 
schools under their charge. They proceeded in 1838 to 
rent a farm (of fifty-two acres) within two miles of 
Dublin, so as to enable the scholars, who were after- 
wards to become teachers, to reside at the farm, and at 
the same time pursue their literary education in the 
city; and under the Board, they will soon have about 
three thousand teachers in the various schools, and 
which will be planted in every district in the country. 

Their method of tuition appears to be as follows :— 
After being engaged on the farm on the mornings of 
five days in the week, the students go into the town for 
literary education; but the whole of Saturday is de- 
voted to examination. They have a garden, and in con- 
nexion with it a competent gardener, who lectures one 
half hour in the morning; and the teacher of agricul- 
ture also lectures upon agricultural subjects. At stated 
petiods the teachers attend the farm, and witness every 
practical operation going on upon it. The students are 
taught every system of cropping, and get explanations 
upon every subject connected with their studies, includ- 
ing the principles of rotations in cropping, the cultiva- 
tion of green crops, the feeding and soiling of cattle, and 
the profit and advantage of everything taught. The 
rors existing in the present modes of managing land 
are also pointed out; the loss caused by weeds, by bad 
fences, &c.; and, on the other hand, the advantage of 
draining and turning the land. They are also shown 
the effects of mixing the soil, and the modes of perma- 
nently improving it; and, along with the knowledge of 
agriculture generally, lessons are given in chemistry 
and geology. Spade-labour is encouraged, as the best 
adapted for minute husbandry, and as saving, to small 


| farmers especially, the expense of keeping horses. They 


are also instructed in agricultural chemistry in particu- 


| lar, and the nature of soils and manures; the general 
| course of farming throughout the year including the 


feeding and breeding of stock. The Board has already 
seven agricultural training establishments, but intend 
to have twenty-five, to all which model farms will be 
attached, where the future teachers will be trained for 
two years, themselves performing all the operations of 
of farms, and thus becoming practical as well as scien- 

men. 


Not only have the teachers already carried away a 


great deal of knowledge from these establishments, but 
the farms themselves have done much good in the dis- 
tricts in which they have been placed; for the farmers 
now see an improved system of cultivation, of which - 
they had previously no conception, and fortunately they 
desire to imitate it. 

In evidence of the improvement of the pupils, some 
of the students of the establishment at Larne (near Car- 
rickfergus), an out-farm of the institution, were, on the 
suggestion of Professor Johnston, presented for exa- 
mination. They were examined by Mr Gibson (the 
inspector of government schools) on grammar, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic, and scarcely failed to answer a 
single question correctly. They were next examined by 
Professor Johnston (the Scottish professor of agricul- 
tural chemistry) on the scientific branches, and by Mr 
Finnie of Swanston (an eminent Mid-Lothian farmer), 
and Mr Alexander of Southbar (a proprietor of land), 
on the practical departments of agriculture, and their 
acquaintance with these was such as to surprise the 
audience. They detailed the chemical constitution of 
the soil and of manures, the effect of manures, the 
land best fitted for green crops, the different kinds of 
green crops, and the best system of rotation and of 
dairy management, in a way which evidently had not 
been expected, and which at the same time afforded the 
utmost satisfaction, as showing how much may be done 
by a proper system of training ; for many of the answers 
of these young men required both the possession of much 
knowledge, and the exercise of much reflection. As to 
the advantage to farmers, Lord Clements reported that 
on his property, lying in the wildest parts of Connaught, 
so popular is the system of instruction, that men of 
twenty years of age come from a distance of many miles 
to attend the school. Many small farmers, who a few 
years ago could hardly keep one cow, are even already 
keeping three or four; and many who formerly could 
with difficulty pay their rents, have become compara- 
tively independent. 

Mr Blacker, manager for Lord Gosford, at Market- 
Hill, near Armagh, has some time back reported nearly 
similar results as having taken place under his manage- 


“ment in that neighbourhood, where he also may be said 


to have opened a practical school among the tenants of 
his employer. 

Mr Atlee, the teacher of an agricultural school at 
Ealing, in Middlesex, on the property of Lady Noel 
Byron, stated results as pleasing as to the school under 
his charge; and there can be no doubt that education of 
this description must be highly advantageous both to 
the individuals and the community : to the individuals, 
in making their services be eagerly sought after as 
managers for others, wherever they can be obtained, or 
in making them successful agriculturists on their own 
account; and to the public, from the effects of both. 

Several Scottish gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
expressing the highest hopes from the evidences of im- 
provement which they saw everywhere about them; 
and also their opinion that the rising generation in Scot- 
land must be put under a similar course of training, or 
the prestige of the country will be lost. In this view, 
however, they do not consider that model farms will ; 
necessary in Scotland, every farm there being nearly 
something of this description; but they recommended, 
that to every parish school a chemical and agricultural 
class shall be attached. This we conceive to be a 
scheme which it would cost the intelligent schoolmasters 
of our country little trouble to realise; and the present 
crisis, when application is making to the legislature for 
an increase of to these useful labourers, seems to 
afford an excellent opportunity for enforcing such an 
improvement in their curriculum. 

Some of the Scottish schoolmasters have, indeed, 
already gallantly come forward to offer their services 
without regard to any prospect of fixed reward, and no 
doubt the system will soon be general, to the great ad- 


vancement of one of the most healthful, useful, and 
essential of human pursuits. Nor is it at all too soon. 
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One of the gentlemen present at this meeting stated 
that an agricultural college is immediately to be founded 
in Gloucestershire, with a model farm of four hundred 
acres, where instruction will be given to the sons of the 
farmers and landed gentlemen of the district. He held 
in his hand the prospectus of another agricultural college 
to be founded in Kent. It is also one of the primary 
objects of the Irish agricultural societies to establish 
a college, and most probably active steps will be taken 
regarding it within the next six months. At Temple- 
moil, near Derry, a practical school of agriculture on a 
large scale, instituted by private subscription, but now 
supporting itself, has been in active operation for some 
years. In France, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United States of America, efforts are 
being made for the instruction of youth in agricultural 
science and practice. While we cannot but hail all 
this with the greatest satisfaction, we feel that efforts 
will be required in our own section of the British island 
to keep ourselves abreast with other countries. Doubt- 
less Scotland will not wait to be goaded by emula- 
tion merely. Though it has quiet and unexpensive 
ways of proceeding, it still proceeds. It is long, for 
example, since it saw the propriety of attaching an 
agricultural class to its metropolitan university. It 
has not yet founded a class for agricultural chemistry, 
nor planned a college, nor éven numerous schools, but it 
has instituted what may be termed ‘an ambulatory 
college,’ in sending forth an eminent professor to all the 
districts desiring his aid. To him ‘old age and young’ 
may be seen thronging wherever he has appointed to 
meet them. If the idea shall be followed out, of at- 
taching initiatory schools in agriculture and other 
practical scienccs to the existing parish schools, with an 
ambulatory inspector and superior teacher to visit them 
occasionally, Scotland will, at very little expense, be in 
the enjoyment of ample means for enabling her popula- 
tion to realise the blessings of Providence to an extent 
far beyond what has heretofore been known. 


A FRENCH JOURNALIST AMONG THE 
ENGLISH POOR. 


In a short account we gave of a fortnightly journal 
published in Paris, entitled ‘La Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’* we took occasion to remark on the fre- 
quency with which it adverted to England and the 
English. Since the appearance of our notice—that is 
to say, from October 1843 till the present time—a series 
of articles resulting from a tour in Great Britain has 
appeared in that well-conducted journal written by one 
of its most distinguished contributors, M. Léon Faucher. 

Every traveller has his predilections, and, in visiting 
a foreign country, naturally directs his attention to 
subjects which interest him most, and to objects with 
which he is best acquainted. The mission of the Duke 
D’Arlincourt, for instance, whose ‘Three Kingdoms’ 
we noticed in a former number of our present series, 
was amongst the rich and aristocratic of our country. 
M. Léon Faucher, on the contrary, made it his busi- 
ness to investigate the condition of the lower orders. 
He seems to have passed the greater portion of his 
time while a visitor amongst us in the hovels of the 
poor and the haunts of the criminal. When in the me- 
tropolis, he directed his attention exclusively to those 
localities in which a greater amount of helpless misery 
and incorrigible crime are huddled together, than in any 
other place in the world; except, indeed, in some of the 
larger and more opulent Chinese cities ; for it appears 
to be a law of social existence that great affluence and 
intense want should always be near neighbours. The 


* Vol. xi. page 383, old series. 


result of M. Faucher’s wanderings in London is typ 
articles, one on ‘ Whitechapel,’ and another on «y 
Giles’s.’ Of the former, he writes that it is a collection 
of ‘narrow streets, crooked alleys, and dark court, 
which comprehend about eight thousand houses; it jg 
limited northward by Spitalfields and Bethnal Greer, 
from which it is divided by Wentworth Street, ang 
southward by the Tower of London, the river, and th 


docks. The Blackwall railway traverses its whole A si 
length. From the high arches on which the rails ary MM quartet 
placed, a view is obtained of the secrets of the misery Whitty 
peculiar to this neighbourhood.’ It should be mep. ‘We 
tioned, that this railway was cut through one of the Park 1 
densest parts of the eastern district of London. Many hood « 
streets are intersected, and some of the houses are » labours 
close upon the road, that it is quite possible to see inty were P 
the first and second-storey rooms in passing. ‘ Females twiligh 
wan and half-dressed, may be perceived at the windows, atmos} 
and pale children roll in the mire with pigs—always jp. tions. 
separable companions in Irish families. Rags are sus. fever T 
pended to dry out of the windows upon long poles, a5 of the 
if to intercept light as well as heat from the streets, Mim The st 
Here and there an open s is filled with heaps of and Be 
old bricks and filth, while fetid puddles show the total author 
absence of regulations for the draining off of unwhole. whole 
some fluids. Such is the spectacle presented by the gutter 
bird’s-eye view of Whitechapel obtained from the ele im than i 
vated railway. What would be our sensations, could water 
we by a fantasy, which in this instance would scarcely the w¢ 
be magical, lift off the roofs of the houses, and count their 1 
all the groans which ascend from the pitiable neigh. apartr 
bourhood to Heaven? This is one of the districts of mis 
which encloses the greatest number of paupers.* Lying verty 
just outside the city, it receives the crumbs which 4 the hi: 
vast and busy commerce lets fall; and as this quarter than 
is situated on the Thames, numbers of hands find situat 
occupation amongst the shipping. By one of those jm Dave! 
contrasts to which the human fancy is prone, the count 
streets of Whitechapel have received the most pleasing by mi 


and poetical names. Consult the map of London, 
and you will find, in placing your finger on this/spot, 
twenty examples of this—such as Rose, Flower, and 


Greenfield Streets, Fashion, Pearl, and Lamb Streets, im Dabit 
Angel Alley, Shepherd Court. Similarly pleasing namés Ia PoP" 
have been nearly always given to the most wretched holes 
districts. In certain cases, even military heroes supply -_ 


designations to these sinks of misery. Thus a cess-pool, 
which receives the offscourings of Bethnal Green, is 
called Wellington Pond.’ We pass over M. Fauéheér's 
account of St Giles’s, because it bears internal evidence 
that he either examined this hive of the poor and the 
wicked with less care than he devoted to his other 
researches, or that, not having taken accurate notes at 
the time of his visit, his memory while writing the 
article played him false. His statements regarding St 
Giles’s abound with errors; a few of them, however, 
such as the most cautious foreigner is liable to full 
into. 

Besides personal observations, M. Faucher has col- 
lected a vast amount of statistical information concern- 
ing the places he visited. The sources which he con- 
sulted were of the best kind, such as parliamentary 
reports, the works of Messrs Chadwick, Macculloch, and 
Dr Smith. In arrdnging this information, and bringing 
it to bear upon the scenes he witnessed and the places 
he examined, he evinces great tact and acuteness. He 
finds that in 1842 the offences against the person in 
London amounted to 8339, whilst those against pro- 
perty reached 17,948. Opposite to this our author | 
places the criminal statistics of Paris for 1841, by 
which we find that only 3449 offences were committed 
against the person, and 4076 against property ; which 
shows, considering the population of London as double 
that of Paris, that, while the crimes against the per- 
son are about the same in both cities, those against | 


* In 1838, in Whitechapel, 5856 persons received parish relief in 
every 64,141 inhabitants. 
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in London are double those in Paris. ‘We 


n is 

on _ me says M. Faucher, ‘that in all its develope- 
-ollection MAE ment, the criminality of London is of a character spe- 
: courts, AAEM cially to be expected from a free and industrious people. 
8 ; it is ME It presents more than 16,000 cases of theft and swin- 
1 Green, aM dling in this single town! 961 cases of false coinage! 
‘eet, and a Thus we are shown that money is the god of this com- 


unity.’ 

notice relates to Liverpool, the worst 
quarters of which M. Faucher explored, along with Mr 
Whitty, the superintendent of police. 

‘We began by visiting the streets situated between 
Park Lane and Wapping, a district in the neighbour- 
hood of the docks, and chiefly inhabited by Irish 
labourers. It was nine o’clock in the evening; children 


see into were playing on the pavements during the last rays of 
Females, twilight ; women stood before their doors breathing an 
windows atmosphere purer than that inside their confined habita- 
ways in. a tions. We then traversed Crosbie Street, a place where 
are sus fever rages during the whole year ; and here appearances 
poles, ag of the most revolting character presented themselves. 
streets, The state of this thoroughfare attests, as in Whitechapel 
heaps of and Bethnal Green (London), the apathy of the municipal 
the total guthorities. Filth of every kind remains during the 
inwhole whole week to poison the air; for the streets have no 
| by the gutters—a defect of greater consequence in an English 


than ina French town, where conduits exist to allow 


18, could water to run off. However, we did not observe, as in 
scarcely the worst parts of London, whole families abandoned to 
1d Count their fate, cooped up between the four walls of wretched 


e neigh. apartments, their forms wasted and shrunk by a degree 
districts of misery which defies description. At Liverpool, po- 
* Lying yerty is not seen in its most severe or pinching aspect : 
which a ggg the habitations of the labourers are more insalubrious 


than destitute. Their families chiefly live in cellars 
situated in closed courts and alleys—they appear to 
have more need of air than of bread. ‘There have been 


one, the counted in Liverpool seven thousand cellars inhabited 
pleasing by more than twenty thousand persons, and the gross 
London, population of these back-courts is between fifty and sixty 
his. spot, jam tousand individuals. The cellars which are occupied 

: by theweavers of Picardy and Flanders, are luxurious 


Streets habitations compared with those inhabited by the Irish 
gz names population in Liverpool. The latter are a species of 
wretched holes not above ten or twelve square feet of surface, 
¢ supply and many of them hardly six feet in height, so that a 
e8s-pool, tall man cannot stand upright in them. These lurk- 
treen, is ing places have no windows; light and air being only 


admitted by the door, the top of which is on a level with 
the street. 


The only means of descent is by a ladder 


and the nearly as perpendicular as the steps of a well. Water, 
lis other dust, and dirt, accumulate at the bottom, and as the sun 
notes at rarely penetrates into these unventilated holes, a dense 
iting the humidity constantly exists in them. In some places the 
rding St cellar is divided into two apartments; the inner one— 
however, used for sleeping—receiving light from the outer room. 
> to full $y Pach cellar is inhabited by from three to five persons, 


and is let for about two shillings per week. For the 
same money one equally commodious room might be had 
above ground if paid for weekly, or a small entire house 
ata yearly rent in the same proportion. I asked a man 


has col- 
concern- 
he con- 


mentary with a fumily why he preferred a subterranean abode to 
och, and Jy % above ground? His reply was, because “it was 
bringing nearer the street for his children.” Indeed, the children 
ne places of these labourers pass the whole day, and often part of 
ess. He a e night, in the streets; and without such habits of 
erson in living out of doors, youth—already so pale and so un- 
nst pro- at Liverpool—would become even more emaciated. 


- author But the sort of education picked up in the streets has its 
841, by My “angers. Existence in England being passed far more 
nmitted  Yithin doors—being less social—than that of any other 
-; which Jj "ation, it follows that these young people find few asso- 


s double I “i#tes in the streets but those who pass their lives in a 
the per- gm °tinual struggle with the laws, Such outcasts, then, 
against jm “Te the instructors of youth; whose school—or rather 


the field from which their experience is gained—is the 
docks, where they learn to become thieves, pillaging the 
Merchandise left upon the quays. By a report of the 


h relief in 


commissioners of police, there were in 1836 no fewer 
than six hundred thieves who made stealing from the 
docks their especial study and practice, and who em- 
ployed as accomplices twelve hundred children!’ M. 
Faucher continued his Sunday-evening survey through 
* Vauxhall,’ Ray, and Highfield Streets. When he arrived 
in the latter street, he found ‘ the inhabitants had retired 
to their houses like good citizens. We could perceive 
no more than one house in which there was any appear- 
ance of light or life, and in it were a company of Irish 
assembled around the body of a child, and who, in their 
superstitious devotion, celebrated by the flame of several 
candles the half-pagan rites peculiar to their country. 
I felt diffident in intruding upon them, for I remembered 
that in England every man’s house is his castle, where 
no one has a right to enter without the consent of the 
owner; but the police possess their privileges even in 
this land of liberty. All the doors at which Mr Whitty 
knocked were opened without delay, and each host or 
hostess took the utmost pains to show us the whole of 
their apartments down to the most minute details: 
whether in bed or half-dressed, man or woman, male- 
factor, vagrant, or mendicant, not one of the strange in- 
habitants of Highfield Street offered the smallest objec- 
tion to our visit. I cannot describe the furniture of the 
temporary lodging-houses which we entered. The men, 
dressed in rags during the day, were provided, naturally, 
enough, with rags to lie upon during the night: They 
all seemed reposing at their ease; but fifty persons were 
often collected in a space which contained scarcely suffi- 
cient air for the healthy respiration of eight or ten. A 
description of one of these underground lodging-houses 
applies to similar dens in London and Manchester. 
They consist usually of three apartments; a front cel- 
lar, which serves as a kitchen, an eating-room, and a 
sleeping chamber, and two back-rooms filled with beds, 
The chief room of the Liverpool lodging-cellar re- 
ceived light from the street, and had, besides this 
luxury, a certain superiority of furniture—there were 
curtains to the beds; the back apartments were half 
illumined by a small vent hole, and the occupants lie on 
pallaises, which are supported on half-rotten bedsteads, 
their only covering being a thin coating of rags. In 
these holes—not one of which is more than eight feet 
square, or above seven feet high—eighteen, and often 
twenty persons sleep on six truckled beds. A night 
passed in the open air in the midst of the Pontine 
marshes would be preferable.’ 

We are quite aware that such details of misery and 
destitution are far from pleasant to peruse ; , but we trans- 
late them because they have their use. They bring those 
who have it in their power to relieve distress and to re- 
form crime, acquainted with the condition in which the 
lower classes are to be found. As a reverse of these dark 
pictures, we feel pleasure in extracting an instance of 
what may be done for the working man w is con- 
dition is known and appreciated by masters. The 
Messrs Ashton of Manchester some years since took 
the direction of the domestic affairs of their operatives 
partly into their own hands, and built a number of 
houses at Hyde, in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
‘The little town of Hyde, says the French journalist, 
‘ was, at the commencement of the present century, no- 
thing more than a little village of 800 souls, situated on 
a clayey hill, the soil of which was barren. The brothers 
Ashton have peopled and enriched this desert. Ten 
thousand persons are at present domiciled around their 
five mills, to whom wages are paid to the amount of a 
thousand pounds a-day. The chief partner, Mr Thomas 
Ashton, has constructed a charming villa in the midst 
of trees and flowers. On the opposite side of the road 
are his two manufactories, situated between a stream 
which furnishes water, and two coal-mines which supply 
fuel to his steam-engines. Mr T. Ashton alone employs 
1500 operatives of both sexes. One immense apartment, 
filled with weaving machines, contains 400 persons. 
The young women are well and decently dressed in a 
uniform working dress—a sort of apron, which descends 
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from the shoulders to the feet, protects (as at Belper and 
Turton*) their ordinary clothing. The health of the 
men did not appear bad; but I did not notice any of the 
robust forms, nor fresh complexions, which Dr Ure ap- 
to have remarked eight years previously. The 
one inhabited by the workmen form long and broad 
streets. Mr Ashton built about 300 houses, which he lets 
at from three shillings to three and sixpence a-week. 
Each habitation contains, on the basement, a p2rlour, a 
kitchen, and a back-yard ; and, on the first storey, two or 
three sleeping-rooms. For the above-named rent the 
proprietor provides water, and pays for repairs and 
taxes. A ton of coals, costing no more than eight or nine 
shillings,’ continues M. Faucher, making, we apprehend, 
a slight slip in his logic, ‘fuel is nearly gratuitous. 
At all hours of the day there are fire and hot water in 
every house. A propriety prevails over every arrange- 
ment, which shows the existence of order and plenty. 
The furniture, although very simple, attests a taste for 
comfort. In some of the houses there is a clock, in others 
a sofa, and in others even a pianoforte. Neither are books 
rare. Mr Ashton has found means to spread instruc- 
tion amongst his workpeople. From a table communi- 
cated in 1833 to the commission of manufactures, it is 
to be gathered, that out of every 1175 operatives, 87 
could neither read nor write, 512 could write only, and 
576 could do both fluently. But at Hyde, the propor- 
tion of educated, or, more correctly, literated work- 
people; is imfinitely higher than that either in Manchester 
or w. Mr Ashton has built a large and hand- 
| some schoolhouse, which serves also from time to time 
as a chapel, and where 700 children assemble every Sun- 
day. Moreover, evening classes are daily held for the 
| more advanced, and each family is permitted to send their 
children’ to the school during the week for the small 
charge of twopence per week. Mr Ashton provides 
masters at his own expense. It appears, however, that 
the number of children who profit by this excellent ar- 
rangement is very small; the majority of parents pre- 
ferring to let them amuse themselves in the streets. On 
the other hand, music seems to have many charms for 
this population ; for it spontaneously subscribed, for the 
erection of an organ, a sum amounting to L.160. 

*To console himself for the incomplete success of his 
benevolent efforts, Mr Ashton cast a glance at the past. 
“ i have known the time,” he told me, “ when out of three 
hundred persons assembled in a tavern at Birmingham, 
only one was found able to read the newspaper to the 
rest.” He believes also that morality has not made less 
progress than instruction; and that supposition must 
be permitted him, when we contemplate the results of 
the order which he has established. The population of 
Hyde shines honourably above that of other manufac- 
turing towns. In this little town gin has not yet suc- 
ceeded in raising one of its palaces, drunkenness is very 
seldom met with, and females of bad reputation are not 
allowed to live there. - Illegitimate births are very few. 
By a rare exception to the general rule of manufac- 
turing places, married women are generally occupied 
in their own private domestic concerns, or, when they 
work in the mill, employ a girl to take care of their 
children.’ 

Such is a picture of what even individuals may effect. 
Still, it is painful to reflect that even the exertions of 
private benevolence are, after all, but drops in the ocean 
of destitution and social discomfort which is spread 
over the basis of society; and to remove which effec- 
tually, benevolent exertions must be organised into a 
comprehensive and national system. Every one must 
rejoice in the fact, that the tendencies of the present 
time are making a decided and rapid progress towards 
raising the condition of the humbler orders in the scale 
of comfort and morality. We trust, therefore, that if, 
after a few years have passed over our heads, M. 
Faucher should again visit us, he will be able to give a 


* These manufactories belong respectively to 


far more favourable account of the state of the 

and of the exertions of the rich and powerful for thep 
benefit, than he has been constrained to furnish in th 
papers before us. 


THE ISLAND OF ICHABOE. 


In Nos. 9 and 24 of our present series, we gave sons 
account of guano, detailing its history, the various localitig 
from which it has been obtained, and its unrivalled yal 
as a convenient and effective manure. We now glean frog 


master 
informa‘ 


twenty-two miles north of Angra P: 

mined position, which vessels bound for Ichaboe generally 
try to make. The mainland, for several hundred miles @ 
both sides of Angra Pequina, presents to the eye of the mar, 
ner a barren, inhospitable, and dangerous line of sea-coast, 
lying low, though backed with high-land in the interior, 
The strong glare arising from the arid sand and the density 
of the atmosphere, calls for the utmost vigilance and cay. 
tion on the part of the master-mariner approaching it dur. 
ing the night ; for, if he once gets deceived, and into the 
current which sets upon the shore, the destruction of hig 
vessel is inevitable. Along this sea-board there is not th 
slightest symptom of vegetation ; indeed it is much tol 
questioned whether vegetation would thrive, whateve 
might be the quality of the soil, as no rains fall in thism 
gion. ‘True, there are heavy dews, occasionally falling 
both day and night ; but the cold is so severe, for such 4 
high latitude, during the fogs and the sun, when it dog 
break forth, is so powerful and scorching, that in all pn 
bability between these alternating temperatures no vege 
tation could survive. The island itself is a barren, shelving 
rock, about a mile long from north to south, and halfs 
mile across at its broadest part, namely, from its south 
west to its north-east point. It is bounded all round 
by reefs, except on its eastern side, where there is 
anchorage in from five to six fathoms. A portion of the 
island is in the form of a flat shelf, about 11 


and about six feet above high water, is accumulated that 
deposit of guano which gives so much celebrity to the 
island, and which varies in depth from 35 to 38 feet, 
Taking the average width of the deposit at 400 feet, and 
assuming the average depth to be 36 feet, the total 
quantity of guano will be about 158 millions of cubic feet 
The climate of Ichaboe, notwithstanding the effluvia of the 
volatile ammoniacal gases emitted from the guano, is very 
healthy. As one proof of its salubrity, it is mentioned that 
at a period when thirty-five ships were lying off the island, 
their crews, comprising altogether not fewer than about 
seven hundred men, most of whom were enduring exceet- 
ingly laborious employment in that hot region, there wer 
only five cases of sickness, and these complaints or affee 
tions of the lungs. As has been already remarked, there 
falls during the night a very heavy dew, attended witha 
piercing coldness of temperature ; and even during the day, 
if the sun’s rays be intercepted, a cold disagreeable sense 
tion is immediately experienced. On the sun again break 
ing forth, its rays speedily scorch the lips, and indeed the 
whole face and hands, of every person of fair complexion; 
and the lips of very few escape this tormenting annoyanee, 
The only relief the sufferer can find is by anointing the 
skin with hog’s lard, in imitation of the custom of the 
inhabitants of the mainland, who profusely lubricate their 
persons with palm-oil. 

With reference to the guano, the notes to which we refer 
express a decided opinion on the part of the writer, that 
the substance is not, as has been generally supposed, e* 
clusively composed of the soil of marine birds, which 
he believes to form only a com tively small portioa o 
the mass. He supposes it chiefly to consist of the decom 

bodies of marine birds and animals, together with 
the eggs of the former, and the excrementitious matter 
both. He personally superintended the working or exc® 
vating of a pit of guano 35 feet by 18 feet, and from all 
that came daily under his observation, he was inclined t 
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they invariably found numerous skeletons of penguins, in 
ie pre. the last stage of decomposition, and vast quantities of their 
_ Value Having worked through this, the men would pro- 
sean frog tably come after a time to another stratum of a much 
& sailing darker brown, and much heavier description ; and the sub- 
oll stance composing the bulk of this stratum, when rubbed 


between the fingers, would dissolve like tallow, and exude 
much more oil or fat than the first. Throughout this dark- 
coloured stratum, the men occasionally found many bones 


— tay and skeletons of seals nearly decomposed, and but very 
' be © prin. rarely any remains of penguins. The appearance of the 
ew branch MM siratam suggested to him the idea of a great number of 


seals having been washed on shore, or having lain down in 


vell deter. 7 

this spot to die. He adds, that the strata were not by any 
in their alternations ; but, as a general rule, 

, a oe hédid not find both the light and the dark-coloured strata 


inelose succession. 
centre of the island. 

When the guano is dug and bagged, it is taken to the 
beach, where stages are erected over the rocks to the 


The pit here referred to was in the 


4. Cit: HEE hosts, and by them taken to the ships. These stages are 

] it daw three handred feet in length, and very expensive. They 

ion atl are formed by erecting shears, and connecting the shears 
is 


with anchors and cable: a platform is formed by spars and 
ks, and upon this the men carry the guano on their 
backs when the weather will permit, whichis about four 


— days a-week. Every full and change of the moon there is 
ih A fallne a heavy swell, or rolling, over the reefs, which puts a stop 
f 75 toall work, and occasionally does considerable damage to 
‘or such UMMM the shipping. On the 7th of May, the Guernsey, just about 
m it do to sail with her cargo, was thrown on the reefs, and in a 
inal pro short time became a total wreck. The crew were saved, 
oe but it cost the lives of two brave fellows from the Charles 
1, Shelving HM of Liverpool, who, among others, had gone to their assis- 
nd halls tance. On that occasion fifteen of the eighteen stages then 
ite souls erected were swept away, besides a number of the loading 
all round boats. 

there is With regard to the amount of guano existing on Iehaboe 
fe of the HMB and the adjacent islands, another writer thus remarks :— 

cet long HMM “I have been at many islands on this coast, and also on the 
this shelf continent, in search of guano and gold dust, and have 
lated that found both ; but in such small quantities, and of such infe- 
ity to the rior qualities, that it has not been worth the trouble of 
4 38 feet shipping home. Here there is no rain, as at Angra Pequina, 

a and whieh makes the guano especially valuable. Many thou- 
be total HMMM sands of tons there have been taken in, and cast away when 
ubie feet it was discovered the rains had caused fermentation, and 
ivia of the HAE destroyed the properties of the guano. It is clear, there- 
10, 38 Very AM fore, that it can only be obtained where no rain falls, and 
ioned thas then it must be upon islands which the birds frequent, as 
the island, HM they will not settle on any part of the continent in great 
han about Hl numbers. My conclusion, after much search and thought, 
ig exceed HMM is that there is very little guano in the world, and that if 
here were Hl farmers should expect it, they will be deceived. The guano 
s or affee HM of Iehaboe has been worked since the beginning of 1844; 
ced, there up to the end of May, about one hundred cargoes had been 
ed with «MM shipped; and now fully one-third of the deposit is gone. 
x the day, HM {am fearful,’ continues this writer, ‘that a great sacrifice 
ible sens Hi will be made in this place. Upwards of one thousand per- 
ain break: HM sons from England (living, for the time, without the law of 
ndeed the HM God or their country) produce much anxiety: several re- 
mp lexions Hi bellions have taken place ; but the Thunderbolt steamer man- 
nnoyance, Hil of-war was here last week (14th May), and restored order ; 
inting the but the very day she left, the men declared their reign of 
om of the power to have commenced. We repressed them by prompt 
icate thei Hj measures, and sent two of the ringleaders to St Helena.’ 

He concludes by advising speculators to consider well how 
h we refer Hil and when they embark in adventures respecting the rapidly- 
oon, decreasing produce of Ichaboe and the surrounding islets. 

s, which —~ — 

d DETRACTION. 

he Cooney Every man ought to aim at eminence, not by pulling 

nn others down, ~y by raising himself; and enjoy the 

exca of his “own superiority, whether imaginary or 

1 from all @* without interrupting others in the same felicity— 
- Johnson, 


A GIPSY STORY, 


A lady of rank and fortune, who ed to haye no 
children, and who lived in the neighbourhood, had taken 
so ta oe a beautiful! little gipsy girl, that 
took her home, had her educated, and at length ado: 
her as her daughter. She was called Charlotte Stanley, re- 
ceived the education of a young English lady of rank, and 
grew up to be a beautiful, well-informed, and accomplished 
anally the course of time a young man of good family 

e attached to her, and wished to marry her. The 
nearer, however, this plan — the period of its exe- 
cution, the miore melancholy became the young Hindos- 
tanee bride ; and one day, to the terror of her foster-mo- 
ther and her betrothed husband, she was found to have 
disappeared. It was known that there had been gipsies in 
the neighbourhood ; a search was set on foot, and Charlotte 
Stanley was discovered in the arms of a long, lean, brown, 
ugly gipsy, the chief of the band. She declared she was 
his wife, and no one had a right to take her away from him, 
and the benefactress and the bridegroom returned incon- 
solable. Charlotte afterwards came to visit them, and told 
how, as she grew up, she had felt more and more confined 
within the walls of the castle, and an irresistible longing 
had at length seized her to return to her wild gipsy life. The 
fellow whom she had chosen for her husband was said to 
be one of the wildest and ugliest of the whole tribe, and to 


treat his beautiful and delicate wife in the most barbarous © 


manner. He was some time after condemned to be hanged 
for theft ; but his wife, through the influence of her distin- 
guished connexions, procured the commutation of his sen- 
tence to that of confinement in the hulks. the 
time of his imprisonment, she visited him constantly, and 
contrived in many ways to improve his situation, without 
the savage manifesting in return the smallest gratitude. 
He accepted her marks of affection as a tribute due from 
a slave, and frequently even during her visits ill-treated 
her. She toiled incessantly, however, to obtain,his libera- 
tion, supplicating both her foster-mother and her former 
lover to use all their efforts in his favour. At the very mo- 
ment of his liberation, however, when Charlotte was 
hastening to meet him across the plank placed from the 
boat to the shore, the savage repulsed her so roughly, that 
she fell into the water. She was drawn out again, but 
could not be induced to leave him, and returned to her for- 
mer wild way of life in the New Forest and the fairs of Lon- 


don. I saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanley, which was © 


preserved by the friend of her youth. Her story is a kind 
of inversion to thatof Preciosa, and might make an inte- 


resting romance. The Southampton committee, it is said, — 


have not been more fortunate with the gipsies, whom at 
different times they have put out to service, than was the 
benefactress of Charlotte Stanley; for they all return, 
— or later, to their wild wandering life.—Ko//’s Ei 


AMUSEMENTS. 


It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive that the | 


amusements of life are altogether forbidden by its bene- 
ficent Author. They serve, on the contrary, important 
in the economy of life, and are destined to pro- 
duce important effects both upon our happiness and 
character. They are ‘the wells of the desert ; the kind 
resting-places in which toil may relax, in which the weary 
spirit may recover its tone, and where the desponding 
mind may reassume its strength and its hopes. They 
are, in another view, of some importance to the dignity 
of individual character. In»everything we call amuse- 
ment, there is generally some display of taste and of ima- 
gination ; some elevation of the mind from mere animal 
indulgence, or the baseness of sensual desire. Even in the 
scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have a tendency to 
preserve the dignity of human character, and to fiil up the 
vacant and unguarded hours of life with occupations, in- 
nocent at least, if not virtuous. But their principal effect, 
perhaps, is upon the social character of man. Whenever 
amusement is sought, it is in the society of our brethren ; 
and is it is our sympathy with the 
iness of those around us. ts = e disposition 
— and it creates it. ‘hen men assemble, 
accordingly, for the purpose of general happiness or joy, 
they exhibit to the thoughtful A of the most pleasii 
arances of their original character. They leave be 
t for a time, the faults of their station and the aspe- 
rities of their temper ; they forget the secret views and the 
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selfish of their ordinary life, and mingle with the 
crowd around them with no other view than to receive and 
communicate happiness. It is a le which it is im- 
to observe without emotion ; and while the vir- 
| tuous'man rejoices at that evidence which it affords of the 
benevolent constitution of his nature, the pious man is 
to bless the benevolence of that God who thus makes t! 
wilderness and the solitary place be glad, and whose wis- 
dom renders even the hours of amusement subservient to 
the cause of virtue. It is not, therefore, the use of the 
innocent. amusements of life which is dangerous, but the 
abuse of them ; it is not when they are occasionally, but 
when they are constantly pursued; when the love of 
amusement degencrates into a and when, from 
= an occasional indulgence, it becomes a habitual de- 
— Alison. 


THE RIVER. 


Ow thy margin let me lie, 

As thou gently flowest by, 
River, flowing ceaselessly ! 
Ceaseless, restless o’er thy bed, 
From an unseen fountain fed, 
By a power resistless led : 


Now, as in a joy entrancing, 
Laughing, ‘ing, dallying, dancing, 
Clear as any diamond glancing ; 

Now, with dark and sluggish flow, 


murmur plaintive, low, 
an utterance of wo; 


, thyself with fury lashing, 
ee =. desperate, forward dashing, 
all hindrance wildly crashing ; 
nd now calm, as though at rest; 
The quiet heavens within thy breast, 
In 'their holiness imprest. 
Dream of gladness, sorrow’s sigh— 
Passion’s shrieking agony— 
. Struggle-born tranquillity ! 
_| Mibgled moods, yet one great whole ; 
: _ Ceaseless thus the waters roll, 
- Onward, onward to their go 1! 
Liverpool, August, 1844. 


TIME. 


There are few words much oftener in our mouths than 
that short, but most important word, Time. In one sense, 


thing which we do. It is the long measure of our labour, 
expectation, and pain ; it is the scanty measure of our rest 
and joy. Its shortness or its length is continually given 
as our reason for doing, or leaving undone, the various 
works which concern our station, our calling, our family, 
our souls. And yet, with all this frequent mention of it, 
there are perhaps few things about which men really think 
less ; few things, I mean, upon which they have less real 
settled thought. The more we do think u it, the 
deeper and the more difficult will be the subjects which 
will open before us; the richer, too, will they prove in 
matters for most profitable meditation.— Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce’s Sermons, 


DIGESTION, 


Chemical solutions, to be made perfect from solid mate- 
rials in the proper time, require first the mechanical aid of 
hing or | iz, that the greatest possible quantity 

of surface may be presented to the solvent power. If men 
would reason thus about the faculties of the stomach, the 
gastric juices would perhaps have a better chance of fair- 


—_— us with teeth for the mecha- 
men 


the thought of it seems to mingle itself with almost every- | 
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NEW WORK OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS 


Messrs CuAmbBers have long been sensible that, notwit! 

the efforts of the last fifteen years to make the people a RrEApiyg 
PEOPLE, there yet remains a vast portion of them for whom ti 
press exists nearly in vain. Cheap as literature has been made » 


sities of the masses. With a view to remedy the defect as far 
possible, Messrs CuampBers have for some time had in ; 
tion a series of small and cheap detached publications—such a 
from their matter, may have a claim on the attention of the 
humblest and least instructed, and, from,their price and form,, 
chance of finding their way into the most remote and neglects 
nooks of the country. The Journal and other works of the editoy 
will, they hope, continue to suit the wishes of the class to whig 
the intellectual arist y of the 


to the genuine roruLace of the land. : 

It is intended that the work—to be named Cuamnenrs's Mig 
CELLANY oF Userun AND ENTerRTAINING TRACTs—shall be 
lished periodiea@y, Every Saturday there will be issued a nwhte, 
consisting of @ sheét of large double foolscap (32 pages), price-am 
penny. In most ces, each number will present onc distipg 
subject, formifg a separate and independent publication. In other 
instances, a fumber will be divided into half-shcets, or into om 
half and two quarter-sheets, each of which portions wil! in like 
manner be complete in itself. There will’ moré rarely be subjects 
occupying two numbers. -There will this ‘be embraced in th 


Tracts of 32 pages at one penny. 
Tracts of 16 pages at one halfpenny. 
Tracts of . 8 pages at one farthing. 


And when the subject unavoidably extends to two weekly number, 
they will form 


Tracts of 64/pages at twoprnee. 


The work will likewise be issued dm sewed monthly parts, prig 

vepence ; two of these forming a volume (256 pages), price on 
shilling, neatly done up in boards for the table or library. The 
annual cost of the work, therefore, will not exceed four shillings in 
numbers, five shillings in monthly parts, and six shillings in 
volumes—a degree of cheapness, the quantity of matter considered 
which has no parallel. 

The type with which this series of publications will be printed 
is large, clear, and legible ; and the numbers will contain, for the 

ter part, one or more Woop Encravines, from drawings by 

RANKLIN and other eminent artists, designed either for embel- 
lishment or illustration of the text. 

The matter of the tracts will be a mixture of the useful and 
entertaining ; the latter, h , predominati: Conducted on 
the same principles which have been found so acceptable in Cuaw- 
pERs’s Epinsurcu Journa., the subjects will consist of Tales, 
Moral and Humorous, Popular Poetical Pieces of a moral and ele- 
vating character, Favourite Ballads, Popular Historical Sketches, 
Biographies of Public and Private Persons, Ilustrations of Moral 
and Social Economy, Hints on Gardening, Agriculture, Domestic 
Management, and Sanitary Regulations, Lessons in Science, Ac 
counts of Cities and Countries, Wonders of Nature and Am 
Abridged Translations of Interesting and Expensive Foreiga 
Works, &c. Whether the articles be original, and written for the 
series, or republications, the whole will be of that wholesome and 
attractive kind of reading which is desirable for Parish, Schoo, 
and Cottage Libraries ; also for the Libraries now forming in all 
properly conducted Prisons, Hospitals, Asylums, and Factories, and 
in the Army and Navy. 

rst number will appear on SATURDAY the 2d of NO 
VEMBER, by which means the first volume will be ready for 
laying on the table on New- Year’s-Day 1845. 


Published by W. and R. Cuamuens, High Street, Edinburgh (alo 
98 Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and. with their permission, by W.& 
Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W. and R. Cua 
Edinburgh 


x Complete sets of the Journal, First 


issued, price 2)d., to go free by post. 
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| MANNERS. 
Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon ¢ 
| in a great measure the laws depend. The law rh } 
| but here and there; now and then. Manmers are what yey / 
| or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise » Uf, 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible open, fy, 
| tion, like that of the air we breathe in. They give they Uf 
| whole form and colour to our lives. According to they 
pwn they aid morals, they supply them, or they tetally 
| lestroy them. 
| 
some instances, if has not yét been sufficiently cheapened, or its forms 
-e aa have not been accommodated in all respects to the tastes and neces. | 
| 
middle and-working-classes : they now seek to give the benefits ¢ / 
the paper-making and printing machines, vitalised by moral aims 
serieg— 
J. prove 
fi 
| 
| 
| 
and | 
the d 
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